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GOLDEN HAIR. 


Tur rose creeps up the window-sill— 
That gable window, quaint and tall— 

The wheel purs at the lonesome mill ; 
The chestnut shadows fleck the wall; 

And here I watch her all the day, 
Behind the swinging of the blind— 

H ; 

0 


Oe loose tresses in the 
That stole my heart away! 


All day the busy wheel goes round ; 
The water-lilies, large and cool, 
Ro¢k idly to the murm’rous sound, 
A-bloom in many a sluggish ‘pool ; 
The throstle whistles ‘mong the sedge; 
The stream goes singing on its way ; 
Love-lorn I wander by the edge; 

My heart makes moan the livelong day. 
O golden hair! O waving snare, 

That stole its peace away! 


I see her in the garden walk, 

The sweetest rose where all are sweet ; 
The green leaves babble tender talk ; 

The lilies fain would kiss her feet. 
I hear her mock the linnets there, 

As blithe of heart, as free as they ; 
The sunshine falls aslant her hair ; 

My heart grows faint and dies away. 
O golden hair! O lovely snare, 

That stole its hope away! 


What cares she for a simple clown ?— 
The days are dark, the year is old; 

The chestnut boughs are turning brown ; 
The winds blow hot, the winds blow cold; 

Yet still beside the wheel I lie, 
And listen to its droning song, 

And watch her gable window high— 
Love waits in vain, yet waits he long. 

O golden hair! O fatal snare, 
Ye hold me fast and strong! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 7, 1870. 








wae Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a large variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Street Suits, Water - proof Cloaks, etc. ; Infants’ 
and Children’s Clothing, Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 





BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC. 


INCE, from our democratic institutions and 
the equality of our social organization, we 
necessarily, as a people; mix much together, it 
becomes essential not only to our safety, but our 
zomfort and convenience, that we learn how to 
behave ourselves in public. Without the bar- 
riers of social and political caste, which are so 
carefully set up and guarded in most countries, 
to separate mankind into classes and prevent all 
mutual encroachment, we are allowed freely to 
intermingle. Our system, whether applied to 
the state or society, is founded on a generous 
trust in the respect of mankind for man. Per- 
sonal rights are freely confided to the care of 
the general vigilance, and all are in honor bound 
to secure to each a safeguard against the inter- 
ference of any. We are a nation of mutual in- 
surers, and, having invested our whole in the 
general happiness, every one has a claim on the 
common stock to protect. him against individual 
loss. ‘This, moreover, extends not only to se- 
curity of liberty and property, but, as it be- 
hooves us never to forget, to happiness also. 

We do not care to inquire here as to the 
fidelity with which the nation has fulfilled its 
political obligations, but we shall presume to 
point out a short-coming in regard to its lesser 
but not unimportant social ones. 

The indifference with which any encroach- 
ment upon their personal rights and privileges 
is regarded by a people supposed to be so tena- 
cious of them, is a curious but well-marked 
characteristic of the Americans. Strangers 
often scornfully allude to the rule of the ma- 
jority of this country, and attribute to its tyr- 
anny all the social offenses of which they are 
so ready to complain. It is not the many who 
are the tyrants, whatever they may be politic- 
ally, but the individual who is the despot, in 
American society. There is no national mass 
in the world generally so decorous as our own. 
At the same time it can not be denied that it 
would be difficult to discover any part within 
the civilized zone of the globe where offenses 
against public decorum are so common as in 
this country. These assertions, contradictory 
as they may seem, are based on facts which the 
most ordinary observer can easily verify. We 
need but walk in the public streets, ride in a rail- 
way car, eat in a restaurant, or take a seat in 
the theatre, to be convinced how many are the 
offenses and few the social offenders. One teth- 
ers to the lamp-post his horse, or piles up his 
boxes of merchandise on the sidewalk; one, 
with elbows akimbo and legs apart, spreads 
himself in the omnibus; one whistles, hawks, 
spits, or bawls out his impertinences, his in- 
decencies and profanities, in the eating-room ; 
and another is buzzing his trivialities of talk 
at the very moment of the most delicate inter- 
pretation of art. Thousands of people are thus 
daily deprived of their unquestionable rights, 
harassed, inconvenienced, and disgusted by im- 


pertinent and ill-bred fellows, whose number 
you might almost count upon your ten fingers. 
The many, however incapable themselves of 
offense against public propriety, are responsi- 
ble to a large degree for the offenders, who are 
such adepts in indecency that, though few in 
numbers, they so diffuse it as to give to a com- 
munity mostly decorous the vileness of a general 
stew. 

We are too forbearing in this country of in- 
dividual offenders, and forgetful of our duty to 
preserve the general decorum safe from the 
impertinence of the few. There should be no 
good-natured compromise with a public inci- 
vility, indecency, or abuse of common privilege 
of any kind, in a land where, in the absence 
of gens d’armes, or guardians of armed force, 
we are left to the sole protection of the com- 
mon respect for order and decorum. Let the 
decent, who are by far the greatest in number 
of the American people, be so careful to ob- 
serve all the rules of a nice decorum as not to 
give the least encouragement by their own re- 
missness to the large license of the unruly few. 
It should be understood that good manners are 
as essential to the convenience and comfort of 
public communion as to the ease and enjoyment 
of private society. We can not for the world 
conceive why all the grace of bearing and felic- 
ities of diction should be kept for the behoof 
of a few, in a country where we necessarily 
pass so much of our time in the company of 
the many. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Sail and Ballast. 


Y¥ DEAR JOEL,—When I was a boy there 
was a little sail-boat which put off one 
Sunday morning from the sunny old wharf on 
the river-side and never came back. It went 
out upon the bay, and a sudden squall struck it, 
and over it went, and its blithe crew, two boys, 
my companions, were drowned. The event was 
sad enough, but the ‘‘improvement” of the fu- 
neral sermon was sadder. The moral of the 
event that was gravely urged upon intelligent 
men and women was, that the catastrophe was 
the consequence of going sailing on Sunday. 
As I walked home from church, meditating 
this awful lesson, I said to my mother: ‘‘If 
Charles and John were drowned because they 
went sailing last Sunday, why are not Ned and 
Tom drowned who go sailing every Sunday ?” 
My good mother, who, like all her family, knew 
the wisdom of silence, merely replied: ‘* My 
boy, these things are difficult to understand.” 
I said to her a little further on: ‘‘The Bible 
doesn’t say that we mustn’t go sailing on Sun- 
days; but it does say that we mustn't let our 
beasts do any labor on Sunday. Now, mother, 
if Charles and John were drowned because they 
went sailing on Sunday, why isn’t Mrs. Gorgon’s 
neck broken by the upsetting of her carriage in 
which she makes her horses labor on Sundays ?” 
And again my mild mother answered, calmly : 

‘* My boy, these are very mysterious things.” 

**T don’t think there is any thing mysterious 
about it,” interrupted my uncle Joab, who was 
making us a visit atthe time. ‘‘ Mrs. Gorgon’s 
coachman knows how to drive, and the boys 
didn’t know how to steer. They had too 
much sail for their ballast, that’s the whole of 
it.” 

This was my uncle Joab’s theory, and the 
editor of the weekly paper in the town seemed 
to agree with him. He had heard of the ser- 
mon, and there was a paragraph in his next 
paper stating that ‘on Tuesday afternoon the 
Reverend Grindal Cobb was walking along the 
rafters of the house that our enterprising fellow- 
citizen, Lafayette B. Small, is erecting at the 
corner of the old huckleberry pasture in this 
town, and unfortunately fell through and broke 
his leg. It is an awful warning to all reverend 
gentlemen not to walk upon the rafters of un- 
finished houses on Tuesday afternoons,” 

In all these remarks the only thing that I 
seemed to myself to understand clearly was 
that of my uncle Joab, that the boys had too 
much sail for their ballast. That, at least, was 
intelligible. I had a kite, and I knew that if it 
hadn’t tail enough in a high wind it would be 
sure to pitch straight down to the ground. 

“Certainly, my boy,” said my uncle Joab; 
‘**tis the same general principle. The kite is 
the sail, the tail is the ballast. ‘Too much sail 
is sure to bring a fellow to grief. I think, my 
boy,” he continued, in a simple and pleasant 
tone, “that if the minister, instead of saying 
what was evidently not true, because of all who 
went sailing on that Sunday Charles and John 
were the only sufferers—Bsay, if, instead of tell- 
ing what was not true, he had improved the real 
cause of the accident, and warned us against 
carrying too much sail for our ballast, he would 
have done us all a great deal of good. As it 
was, Master Bachelor, I couldn’t help thinking 
that the preacher himself was an illustration of 
the very thing I am speaking of—he carried al- 
together too much sail for his ballast.” 

My uncle Joab’s words have been very serv- 
iceable to me, my dear Joel, and my own ex- 
perience confirms his observation. Let us seat 
ourselves, if you choose, here at my window. 
Suppose it to be some lofty headland overlook- 
ing the sea. How flecked the broad expanse 





is with a thousand sails; vessels coming and 





going; the steady old East Indiaman, the swift 
clipper, the magnificent seventy-four of the old 
school, the brig, the graceful yacht, the smack, 
the felucca of the Mediterranean, all kinds, 
all sizes, near and far, what a splendid specta- 
cle! Did I understand you to say, Joel, that 
you do not see the steady old East Indiaman? 
Why, there, just rounding the point at the cor- 


| ner of Twenty-first Street and the Avenue, fully 


rigged, fully freighted, a superb breeze blowing, 
see! she carries a bone in her teeth! : 

Then you won’t understand. My dear Joel, 
our fellow men and women are the craft of which 
I speak, and they are of every rig and tonnage. 
But, large or small, they all obey one law. Just 
as surely as they carry too much sail for their 
ballast they will capsize, and in a gale they will 
be wrecked. There was our Washington—what 
was he but the magnificent seventy-four, sitting 
squarely upon the water, and with canvas enough 
to move him grandly, but, even when every 
inch was stretched, not enough to endanger him? 
The secret of Washington is proportion, isn’t it ? 
He was nobly balanced. As Artemus Ward 
said, he never slopped over. Do you think 
that makes him too severe, too cold and unhu- 
man—not inhuman? There are people who 
like to slop over. They like to go where they 
can be sure of an excitement that will make 
them cry. They are a kind of Dervish run to 
very innocent seed. ‘There was St. Simeon 
Stylites. Do you think he was a saint? Do 
you think that he showed immense fortitude 
and devotion? ‘To me he is merely a man who 
is all sail and no ballast. 

There are, indeed, my dear Joel, worthy peo- 
ple who think the balance tiresome, who find 
that it is more human, as they call it, to capsize 
a little. If a man gets drunk, or falls into a 
passion, or storms and swears in his family, and 
then hastens to repent and to confess and to 
declare how sorry he is, and presently to do it 
all over again, these worthy people say to us, 
“Yes, but human nature is weak; we must 
make allowances. To err is human. And 
how much better a man like Dick Steele, stum- 
bling, as Thackeray says, and getting up again, 
than Pecksniff, whose white cravat is never 
awry, and who makes no visible slips or slops 
of any kind whatever! The heart warms to 
Dick Steele. It is frozen by Pecksniff.” Amen 
and amen! I have yet to find the man who 
has a kindlier regard for Dick Steele than your 
very humble servant. Of the two extremes 
there is no more doubt than between the equa- 
tor and the north pole. But character doesn’t 
lie in the extremes. Neither the equator nor 
the north pole has yet given us the finest races. 
The very tone in which we speak of Dick Steele 
is a tone of excuse and pity. Dick was all can- 
vas. Down he went before every freshening 
breeze, and over he went in the gales. We 
admire him and we pity him; but, Joel, don’t 
we think the steady Addison the finer character 
—Addison, even with his occasional cups ? 

Besides, my dear boy, it is so easy to carry a 
great pile of canvas. I knew a youth long ago 
who was determined to make what he called a 
name—but what my uncle Joab would have 
called a sensation. The young man looked to 
see the popular interest of the hour. He stud- 
ied the methods of exciting men and women. 
Heaven had bestowed upon him, as upon so 
many of our fellow-citizens, the gift of rhetoric, 
if he spoke; of fluency, if he wrote. He knew 
the catch-words—the ‘‘ gag,” if I may use the 
word—of his subjects. Perhaps he persuaded 
himself that he was seeking the truth. Possi- 
bly he believed that his purpose was humane. 
But I always observed that he was much more 
desirous of saying a ‘‘ fine” or a ‘‘ smart” thing 
than a true one. He was much more anxious 
to have at the moment the applause of the heels 
of those who heard him than the approval of 
their hearts by-and-by. If I heard his speech 
or read his article I was entertained by the brill- 
iant spurt and high-whizzing splendor of a rock- 
et; but I went home in darkness, and I thought 
how much more serviceable a modest hand-lan- 
tern would have been, that makes no splutter, 
and at which people do not cry “Oh!” 

» It was not a modest and honest search for 
truth, it seemed to me; it was the glorification 
of the seeker. And when it came to a pinch, 
to a hard blow, how then? I will tell you how. 
A youth of this kind, let us call him the Signor 
Mano di Ferro, was a preacher in Villageopolis, 
where, I think, you have often been. There 
was a gang of counterfeiters near by, and the 
public feeling of the village was excited. Meet- 
ings of indignant citizens were held, and fiery 
speeches fed the flame. But nobody was so 
fiery as the Signor Mano di Ferro. He pro- 
nounced the presence of the counterfeiters a 
burning disgrace to the fair fame of Villageopo- 
lis. He called upon young and old to rally, 
and with one blow of righteous wrath to ex- 
terminate the offenders. ‘‘ Sweep them away ! 
Sweep them away! As Peter the Hermit cried 
through Europe, so cry I through the streets of 
Villageopolis and to your brave hearts, God wills 
it! God wills it!” His appeals aroused a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. The people sternly re- 
solved to “clean out” the offenders; and the 
offenders, numerous and strongly intrenched, 
resolved not to be cleaned out. 


They made their preparations. They were 


known to have plenty of arms and ammunition, 





and the “clearing out” promised to be a very 
serious business. But, at a meeting of the res- 
olute citizens, a volunteer military company was 
formed, and an enthusiastic speaker, declaring 
that they had been taught by the Reverend 
Mano di Ferro that it was a holy war, nomin- 
ated that gentleman as captain. “He has 
urged us to the good fight,” exclaimed the ora- 
tor, ‘‘and he will be glad to lead us on. Three 
cheers for Captain Mano di Ferro.” The cheers 
were lustily given, and he was elected captain 
byacclamation. Villageopolis was, so to speak, 
boiling with excitement. The movement against 
the enemy was ordered for the next day. It 
was doubted if they would seriously resist ; but 
they declared that they certainly would, and. it 
was plainly possible that they might. The lit- 
tle band of heroic Villageopolitans assembled 
at the appointed hour at the rendezvous, armed 
and equipped. They awaited impatiently the 
appearance of their leader. ‘‘He is buckling 
on his armor,” said one. ‘‘ He is whetting his 
sword,” said another. ‘“ He is loading his pis- 
tols,” said a third. ‘ Hurrah for Captain Mano 
di Ferro,” said a fourth, and the hurrahs fol- 
lowed. 

While the volunteers were still shouting, the 
modest little maid-of-all-work at the pastor's 
house appeared and handed a note to the lieu- 
tenant, Hannibal Ram, the pluckiest inhabitant 
of Villageopolis. He opened it and read it with 
an inexpressible air. ‘‘ Attention, company,” 
shouted he, suddenly: ‘‘I have just received 
the following general order from head-quarters. 
‘Dear Mr. Ram, I find that my boots are so 
tight that I shall be unable to accompany you 
in the attack upon the enemy. But down with 
them at all hazards! Your affectionate pastor, 
Mano di Ferro.’” There was a prolonged jeer 
of derision. I don’t know what became of the 
counterfeiters, but poor. Di Ferro had to leave 
Villageopolis. Wherever he had a call the 
story was sure to follow him. He could get no 
settlement. He was driven from the profes- 
sion; and when I last heard of him he was a 
marker in a billiard saloon in California. 

He was only a smack that carried too much 
sail for his ballast. He behaved as if he could 
crowd all the canvas of a seventy -four upon 
his little craft. Too much sail, said my uncle 
Joab, is sure to bring a fellow to grief. My 


dear Joel, the subject seems to me to suggest a 


variety of applications. Who was the old di- 
vine who declared that every text furnished him 
a year’s sermons? 


Your friend, An Oxtp BacueEtor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CARPETS. 

\ \ 7ITH the advent of May, we give our usual 

article in house-furnishing. Beginning 
with carpets, we notice that Brussels patterns, 
most pleasing and restful to the eye, are shown 
in carpets of all grades below Wilton. Mottled 
grounds of neutral tints, shaded grays, drab, and 
wood-browns, enlivened by a border of bright 
color, are now preferred to set figures, such as 
Persian designs, flowers, and medallions. House- 
keepers complain that these grave colors do not 
‘*furnish” well, but confess that they do not fade 
or show soil ; however, if more warmth of color 
is desired, there are marquetry designs in shad- 
ed amaranth and crimson, mossy banks of forest 
green, cloud-like piles of deepest blue, or warm 
orange shaded to brown, all far prettier in their 
irregularity than the chintz and mosaic patterns, 
of which the eye soon tires. A bright border 
around the room is always used with these de- 
signs, and the pattern of the carpet is matched 
in the rug. Borders for ingrain and three-ply 
carpets are being manufactured for the fall trade. 

Carpets are much reduced in price since the 
decline in gold. Pretty ingrains for chambers 
range from $1 to $1 30, the latter for English 
ingrain. Venetian carpets for nurseries, stairs, 
and upper halls were formerly made in stripes 
only, but are now shown in Brussels patterns. 
These are not all wool, but are exceedingly dur- 
able. Price $1 to $1 15a yard. The three-ply 
carpet is the standard of excellence with many 
plain people ; but experience proves that it will 
not endure rough usage as well as an English 
ingrain. The third ply soon wears off, leaving 
a shabby, raveled surface. The quality sold a 
year ago for $1 85 a yard is now $150. Tapes- 
try Brussels also fails to give satisfaction, and 
with reason. ‘The carpet is woven in but one 
color, a dark gray, and the high-colored designs 
are merely printed on the surface. The colors 
are soon worn off, and a dingy gray remains. 
The price is from $1 40 to $1 60 a yard. 

It is truer economy for people’ of moderate 
incomes to buy the five-framed body Brussels, in 
which the colors are woven and show through 
on the wrong side. ‘This will outwear two tap- 
estry Brussels carpets, and may be had in some 
patterns for $2 a yard; but the new shaded de- 
signs with borders to match are $2 25 and $2 50. 
Striped carpets for halls are shown in body Brus- 
sels, but are not so popular as small undefined 
figures with gay borders. Stair carpets should 
match that in the hall. Velvet carpets are not 
now in favor. They retain the familiar medal- 
lion and floral designs. Price $2 25 to $3 a 
yard. A favorite carpet for guest-chambers and 
libraries is the short pile Wilton, firm yet soft to 
the tread. The designs are simple, the colors 
chaste. For centres are snowy grcunds with 
gold tracery, the border of carmine and gold or 
fawn-colors in shadowy frescos, with lines of 
deepest crimson in the border, or else clouds of 
blue and silver, cool and pure. The price 1s 
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from $2 50 to $3 50 a yard. Moquette and 
Axminster carpets, with deep thick pile that 
muffles the heaviest tread, have grounds in the 

pale Watteau tints, ciel-blue, rose, pearl, or pea- 

green strewn with flowers. These are for. bou- 

doirs and grand drawing-rooms fitted up with 

white and gilt woods and satin upholstery. 

From $3 50 to $4. An Axminster carpet woven 

in a solid piece for a room 22 feet by 15 wide 

has a medallion centre with broad border: price 

$450. Thickly tufted Holland rugs are spread 
on floors of inlaid woods, a square in the centre, 

and smaller strips before the sofas. ‘These in-’ 
laid floors of shaded woods and marble in mosaic 
design are being placed in dining-rooms, libraries, 

and parlors of summer residences in the country. 

They are also seen in city parlors fitted up in the 
Pompeian and Renaissance styles. In handsome 
rooms the rugs are of hand-wrought Aubusson 
tapestry, designed to match the furniture and 
drapery. 

English oil-cloths are in new designs imitating 
inlaid floors, and cost from $1 to $1 75 a square 
yard. The American oil-cloth in old Persian pat- 
terns is $1 25. Thick gray linen with green or 
scarlet stripes is used for covering stair carpets, 
for crumb cloths, or dancing cloths: $1 25 a 
square yard. Stair rods are round, square, 
or hexagonal. They are silver-plated, gilded, 
bronzed, or else plain black-walnut with silver 
tips. Pretty gilt or bronzed rods in rope twist 
with patent fastenings are $10 a dozen. Walnut 
rods, ornamented with gilt or silver, are $6 or $7. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

Grand drawing-rooms in city houses are fitted 
up with Aubusson tapestry after historic models. 
A Pompeian saloon is made gorgeous with hang- 
ings and covers of scarlet with gold and black 
tracery; an Egyptian room has Aubusson tap- 
estry, pale mauve and green, in panels, with 
pillars of white marble and gilt. - The Renais- 
sance and Louis Quatorze styles are also copied. 
Less ornate parlors are also upholstered with 
decorative coverings instead of plain reps. A 
novelty in such upholstery is cashmere of silk 
and wool in India colors, like those seen in 
shawls, but a far heavier fabric. ‘The designs 
are Oriental, the colors quaint, yet bright and 
cheerful. A drawing-room suit of seven pieces, 
rosewood and gilt, covered with blue and gold 
cashmere, is $350—which is not more expensive 
than plain silk reps. ° 

For still less pretentious rooms there are serv- 
iceable silk-faced reps, far prettier than wool reps, 
and not more costly. This reps in fawn-color, 
thickly tufted and bordered with blue or scarlet 
plush, is a welcome relief from the green and 
crimson stuffy covers found in most plain houses. 
For summer upholstery the taste increases for 
cotton goods, such as old-fashioned chintzes, cre- 
tonne, and the new twilled India sateen. The 
last is all cotton, but as glossy as satin, with col- 
oys and designs like antique tapestry. The price 
is $1 10 a yard; chintz is 40 cents, and cre- 
tonne 50 cents. Country houses are upholstered 
throughout with these cotton fabrics, and most 
well-furnished city houses have their chintz 
rooms. Chintz furniture is cushioned and tuft- 
ed in the most luxurious manner, and finished 
with fluted ruffles. ‘The window-curtains are of 
ruffled chintz, with a cornice of the same covered 
with fluting. The walls are draped with it, or are 
covered with paper that matches the figure. In 
chambers the bed and dressing-table have chintz 
hangings. The newest fancy for these suits is to 
use light woods in imitation of bamboo. A par- 
lor suit of India sateen, a blue and silver tapes- 
try pattern, has light bamboo frames of butter- 
nut with tufted seats: price $300. Among 
some chamber suits ordered by an artist for his 
country house is one in Pompadour style of rose- 
colored sateen, with Sevres blue medallions in 
the centre of each piece. The wood is enameled 
in palest rose-color to match the tinted walls of 
the room. Another is blue enameled wood, up- 
holstered with blue and silver chintz. At one 
establishment four small chairs and a lady’s rock- 
er of enameled wood and chintz are furnished for 

$25; a tufted easy-chair of the same for $45; 
lounges cost from $30 to $75. 
CURTAINS. 

Curtains of square-meshed guipure net are 
shown for plain parlors and upper rooms. These 
are far handsomer than the Nottingham lace 
usually bought by people of small means, will 
wear longer, and are not more expensive. Two 
widths for a window cost from $10 to $20. The 
border surrounds the whole curtain; and eco- 
nomical people, adopting the new style, use a 
single width for a drop curtain, placed straight 
down the window without fullness. Cornices 
are narrow and of plain walnut, with gilt bands 
or studs. Dotted Swiss muslin curtains, easily 
made at home, are fresh and cool-looking for 
country houses, and are seen in many city homes. 
The muslin is the old-fashioned figured Swiss, 
three-quarters wide, costing from 40 cents to 75 
cents a yard. Ordinary windows require three 
widths, a width and a half for each side. They 
should be two or three feet longer than the win- 
dow, are parted in the centre, and edged with a 
three-inch fluted ruffle of plain Swiss. The cor- 
nice is a board six inches wide covered with col- 
ored cambric and Swiss, and then ruffled. White 
cotton gimp bands, ruffled bands, or lutestring 
ribbons loop them at the side. Upholsterers 
charge $9 a window for such curtains. In ap- 
pliqué and real lace the fancy is for drop curtains, 
& single width hanging plainly across the win- 
dow. These are especially pretty in bay-win- 
dows. The broad windows of a Newport villa 
are being beautifully draped. At the top is a 
lambrequin of blue satin with large gilt pendants 
like tassels, and heavily fringed with rose, blue, 
and gray. Below this a short drapery of gray 
silk reps, and a longer curtain of white lace lined 
with blue silk, are caught back together at the 
sides, leaving the ample window without a shade, 





White holland shades with white tassels are 
used“ for all front windows; buff holland for 
back-rooms. Narrow guipure laces are used for 
vestibules. 

Chintz curtains are made in the way described 
for dotted Swiss muslin, and are lined with pink 
or blue silesia. 

FURNITURE. 

Drawing-rooms are fitted up with suits of 
cushioned furniture, in which very little wood 
appears. When lighter styles are used the wood 
is gilded, or of white holly with gilt mouldings. 
The upholstery is plain satin or reps of a -pale 
delicate tint. The curtains are made from the 
piece with the furniture covers, The carpet is 
Axminster or Moquette. A suit of furniture 
consists of two low sofas, four Marquise chairs 
for ladies, and two large easy-chairs. Recep- 
tion chairs of gilded wood with fancy tapestry 
covers are placed about the room. Newest cab- 
inets are of amaranth, tuya, and tulip wood, 
with tops of shaded Italian marble. Marquet- 
ry tables also begin to lose favor in city houses, 
and a fancy is revived for marble tops. These 
are the tinted marbles, and are beautifully re- 
lieved by broad borders of maroon or green vel- 
vet to match the furniture. Pedestals for busts 
are covered with velvet, or the standard is of verd- 
antique supporting a velvet top. An easel of 
ebonized or lacquered wood with gilt mouldings 
receives the last new picture and displays it in a 
proper light. Two bouquet stands on light gilt 
frames are in the corners of the room. Jardi- 
niéres of porcelain, of bronze, or in French clay, 
are in the windows. Pictures are suspended 
from gilt wire attached to a rod beneath the cor- 


In plainer houses Brussels carpets are sub- 
stituted, and the upholstery is silk-faced reps of 
solid color or in stripes. The wood is French 
walnut with ebony mouldings. Reception chairs 
are lacquered woods, either black or scarlet with 
gilt, upholstered with Berlin wool work, or with 
only cane seats. Centre tables are prohibited, 
and a small round table for flowers is between 
the windows, an oblong table with a book-rack 
at the side of the room. Corner brackets re- 
ceive ornaments when cabinets and pedestals are 
too expensive. Wire covered with crimson or 
green cord hold pictures securely. Large tas- 
sels above the pictures are not used. 

For halls large mirrors with shelves and pegs 
at the sides and a low seat of red leather in front 
are used instead of branching hat-racks. Square 
ottomans with leather tops, and high-backed 
chairs of leather, are placed in long halls. 

Light butternut, maple, and French walnut, 
with ebony mouldings, are in favor for bedroom 
furniture. Heads of beds and bureau tops are 
pointed high in the centre, after Grecian designs. 
A chamber suit of ten pieces, of solid waxed wal- 
nut with ebony mouldings, the bureau, table, and 
commode tops of statuary marble, the mirror of 
fine French plate, is sold for $105. ‘The oiled 
walnut suits, described last year for $100, are 
now $90. These have but two marble-top pieces. 
Suits of enameled furniture in new Grecian de- 
signs are shown in glossy white with gilt mould- 
ing, and the merest line of scarlet, or fawn, or 
French gray, with shaded fresco patterns and 
gilding. These are especially admired for coun- 
try houses and cottage rooms fitted up with 
chintz. The most ornamental suits, consisting 
of bed, bureau, wash-stand, towel-rack, table, 
rocking-chair, and four smaller chairs, cost from 
$250 to $300. Plainer enameled suits are as 
substantially made, though entirely without orna- 
ment, and sold for $30, a reduction since last 
year’s quotations. The plan of the Ashland 
Combination bedstead, by which a crib or a sin- 
gle bed for a nurse is folded in the side of the 
bed during the day and drawn out at night, is 
largely introduced into chamber suits. This is 
an excellent device for those who live in small 
rooms, The additional expense is from $10 to 
$15. A novelty in the way of spring beds is a 
woven wire mattress, requiring only a very thin 
covering to make a comfortable bed. It is ex- 
ceedingly elastic, and does not get out of order 
like the ordinary mattress. A vegetable produc- 
tion brought from California is being used instead 
of hair for mattresses. It makes a soft and com- 
fortable bed, and is just half the expense of hair. 
An excellent sofa-bed just introduced unfolds 
from the front, and presents a broad bed and a 
long one as well. The head is upheld by the 
arm of the sofa, which opens to form pillows. 
The springs are quite comfortable enough for 
people who do not require an effeminately soft 

Upholstered in green reps the price is from 
$25 to $35. 

There is nothing new in library and dining- 
room furniture. The woods preferred are but- 
ternut and walnut, upholstered with brown or 
scarlet leather, studded with great nail-heads of 
steel or gilt. Book-cases are very low, and di- 
vided into two or three partitions. ‘The centre- 
table for libraries is covered with leather to match 
the furniture. For dining-rooms are high buf- 
fets of the different walnut woods, ornamented 
with medallions of game carved in the wood. 

Glazed chintz calico, in the usual striped de- 
signs and French colors, is much used for loose 
covers on furniture, as it gives the appearance of 
fashionable chintz upholstery. A striped cotton 
twill in scarlet and gray or blue and gray is more 
substantial: 374 centsayard. The strong coarse 
buff linens sold for 25 cents a yard are excellent 
for slip covers, and look well bound with scarlet 


or white braid. Buff, white, or drab twilled cot- - 


ton in stripes of self-color, with bindings of gray 
braid, are in good taste: 45 cents a yard. The 
fine Jacquard linens at $1 a yard are thick 
enough to protect handsomest furniture. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNoLp, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; W. & J. SLoane; J. E. Wat- 
RAVEN; Portier & Stymus; WarREN WarRD 
& Co.; L. Marcorre; and J. & G. Ketry. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHop KINGsLey, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who recently deceased at Beirut, Syria, 
whether as college professor, editor, author, 
ogee or a was a man of mark. He 

ad nearly finished his novel missionary tour 
around the world. Having attended the confer- 
ences of California and Oregon, he crossed the 
Pacific, confirmed the churches in China, pre- 
pared the way for three mission conferences in 
that country, and ordained seven preachers. 
He had then presided over the conference in 
Northern India, from which country the Meth- 
odist paws is just now receiving his numerous 
and stirring letters. From thence he was to visit 
the Bulgarian, German, and Scandinavian mis- 
sions, and attend the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence on his way home, as delegate from the 
American Church. This grandest missionary 
tour of the — day was interrupted, when 
near its conclusion, by his death from heart dis- 
ease, in ancient Syria, the land where the grander 
Christianity of which Methodism is a branch 
had its origin. Of the nine bishops two of the 
most efficient have died almost on the same day. 
The Tribune says of the others: 

‘Bishop Morris is unable to attend to any 
duties, and is gradually sinking into the grave. 
Bishop Jans is very feeble, and scarcely able to 
attend to his duties. Bishop Scort, through in- 
creasing infirmities, is able to do but little of- 
ficial work. Bishop Cxiark has recently had 
apoplectic attacks, leaving the work largely to 
Bishops JANES, Simpson, and Ames. The death 
of Bishop Kinesxey, and the failing health of 
others, renders it probable that an extra session 
of the General Conference will be called; which 
if done, will be the first time in the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church that such meet- 
ing has been held.” 

—Father HyacinTHuE stuck the posters adver- 
tising his own paper on the pillars of the various 
chapels in Paris, a privilege accorded only to the 
Emperor’s speeches and the Bishop’s pastorals. 

—Young gentlemen in search of some one 
““with money” for a wife might make the exper- 
iment with Miss AMANDA VANSEL, a maiden lady 
of about —— years, who resides near Waverly. 
Morgan County, Illinois, and is the owner of 
four farms containing one thousand acres of land, 
six hundred of which are in cultivation, and nu- 
merous and sundry bonds, “te and other 
collaterals for money loaned. iss VANSEL is 
reputed to be worth over $100,000, all of which 
has been earned by herself; and she manages 
and controls her estate with a judgment and 
skill that is unsurpassed by any person in that 
section of the State. 

—Rosa BonHEvR works eight hours a day, or 
is dissatisfied with herself. Before perfecting 
her work she treats her subject in detail on sep- 
arate panels, then groups and copies them. Re- 
cently, after having sketched g pack of sheep for 
M. DE ROTHSCHILD, she became so much pleased 
with her work that she said: ‘‘I will change my 
mind, and keep this for myself.” 

—Speaking of remarkable instances of themem- 
ory of actors, OLIVE LOGAN says, that a year or 
two since James W. WALLACK, Jun., went into 
the theatre in Washington entirely perfect in the 
_ of Bob Brierly in the ‘ Ticket-of-Leave 

ond haying committed the part in thirty min- 
utes. - 

—Mrs. Emma WILLARD, whose seminary at 
Troy thirty and forty years ago was the great 
finishing school for young ladies in this coun- 
try, has recently deceased in that city, at the 
ripe age of 84. She had some reputation as a 
writer, but her fame was won as a teacher. 

—Miss Loretta Manny, of Adrian, Michigan, 
the young woman somewhat noted in various 
parts of that State as a pedestrian, is now walk- 
ing the Philadelphia Medical College, having per- 
formed her walking feats to raise the paltry pe- 
cunious sum necessary to subsist among the 
Quakers. She is said to have quite walked into 
the affections of the faculty. 

—It is a fact, as consolatory as it is important, 
to know that every Duke of Richmond has borne 
the baptismal name of CHARLES, after the found- 
er of the family, CHaRzEs IT. 

—Mrs. GLADSTONE is always in the Ladies’ 
Gallery of the H. of Com. when any thing im- 
portant is going on, and especially when W. E. is 
to be “Sup.” 

—Minister Morey has come out strong as an 
entertainer, quite rivaling in that respect the 
ancient REVERDY. He lately had at dinner the 
Austrian embassador, Duke and Duchess of St. 
Albans, Marquis of Sligo, Earl and Countess of 
Cork, Earl and Countess of Beauchamp, Speaker 
of the House of Commons and Lady CHARLOTTE 
Denison, Vicount and Vicountess Sydney, Ma- 
dame and Miss VAN DE WEYER—4 brilliant party, 
combining high position with much social and 
other ability. Lord Sligo is reckoned pre-emi- 
nently agreeable; Lady Cork, a grand-daugh- 
ter of GEORGE CANNING the minister, is a clev- 
er woman; Lady area —— of Mr. 
Mot ey’s brother historian, Lord Stanhope, has 
been bred in the most erudite of aristocratic 
society; Madame VAN DE WEYER is a daughter 
of the late Mr. Batss, American partner of 
Barnes’ house; her husband, the intimate 
friend of the late King of Belgium, represented 
Belgium at the Court of St. James for nearly 
twenty-five years. This must have been a very 
agreeable as it was a “‘nobby’’ affair; but we 
would have been quite willing to have ‘“‘ swopped 
it off” (as a Fag for the dinner that Mr. M. 

ave on the 28th March, at which were present, 

HARLES DICKENS, ROBERT BROWNING, GEORGE 
GrRoTE, JAMES ANTHONY FROuDE, Miss Caro- 
LINE Norton, Tom Hueues, and ‘Witxin Cox- 
Lins. There was material for chat! 

—HAHNEMANY, the founder of the homeopathic 
school, was a jocose being. When consulted by 
a wealthy English lord, he listened patiently ; 
then took out a small vial, opened it, and held 
it under his lordship’s nose. “Smell ! Well, 
you are cured!’ The lord asked, “‘ Your fee?” 
“Thousand franes.” The lord pulled out a bank- 
note, held it under the Doctor’s nose, and said, 
‘*Smell! Well, you are paid!” 

—The actual amount paid in, and now draw- 
ing interest, of the StanTON Memorial Fund is 
$146,000. It is —— to increase the princi- 
pal to $150,000; and to that end A. T. SrEwartT 
and M. H. GRINNELL are to write little notes to 
opulent —- 

—Dr. Lanaz, the eminent German author, and 
one of the most distinguished theologians of the 
day, is about sixty-seven years of age, and has 
during his lifetime been a laborious student and 





author. Born in a peasant’s cottage, he has 








carved his way upward by sheer force of will 
added to talents of the highest order. He serve 
many years as apastor; then was made Theolog- 
ical Professor at Zurich, Switzerland; and in 
1851 he was called to Bonn, where he has since 
remained, and where the Prussian Crown has 
honored him with the title of Consistorial Rath. 
His ry for work seems unlimited. His own 
works would make a respectable library. They 
relate to every department of theological litera- 
ture, and go out, now and then, in an excursive 
way, into other fields—Poetry, Hymnology, and 
the like. Dr. Lanes lectures ten or twelve times 
a week, preaches occasionally, conducts rigorous 
examinations of theological students, yet has 
ever a spare moment for the social amenities of 
life, and is one of the most genial and warm- 
hearted of men. 

—Not long since a Philadelphia gentleman was 
taken behind the scenes at Epw1n Boorn’s thea- 
tre, and introduced to Mr. Boorn. Mrs. Boot 
was there, in plain evening dress, knitting, en- 
tertaining her friends in a lively conversation, 
mainly upon dramatic matters. Hamlet, who 
had just left his mother in such a fearful condi- 
tion at his invectives against her marriage, was 
sitting on a lounge in an easy posture smoking 
a dark meerschaum pipe. Beyond his stage cos- 
tume, his make-up for the play was but little 
more than his natural appearance. He wore his 
own hair, and beyond the faintest possible tinge 
of —_ on his cheeks, there was no attempt to 
identify himself with the character, by any mere 
accessories of art or fashion. 

Mr. BootH has made his home in the theatre. 
He had a suit of eight rooms on the upper floors 
which were intended for studios, but he foun 
that it would be better to convert them into a 
dwelling. He said he was so tired after acting 
that it was torture to go through the trouble of 
dressing to travel four or five blocks. Hamlet, 
he said, did not exhaust him except by its in- 
tensity. Richard was the most exhausting play. 
He wanted to produce it, but did not like to at- 
tempt it until he had forgotten CoLLy CrsBER’s 
wretched version, and was able to acre it as 
written by SHAKSPEARE. One of the party sug- 
gested that many of CrssEr’s editions were of 
advantage, but, said Boots, there is no advant- 
age in CIBBER’S play that can not be counter- 
balanced by the original text. Shakspeare as 
SHAKSPEARE wrote it is a great deal stronger 
than CIBBER’s variation. 

—Mr. CARLYLE has recently defined what his 
religious position is not. In reply to a letter 
from a gentleman who wrote asking whether or 
not he was a Pantheist, the philosopher replied, 
“No, never was; nor a fovitheist either.” So 
far, therefore, as Mr. CARLYLE is concerned, the 

an and pot business may be said to be definite- 

y disposed of. 

—Captain JouRDAN, the new Superintendent 
of Police, is a New Yorker born, and has the 
additional honor of being a printer. Of course 
he will make a successful Superintendent. He 
possesses good executive ability; is a ‘“‘cunnin’ 
fellow ;’’? understands every branch of police 
business. Moreover, he is a modest man. Also 
compre: And highly respected by the force. 

—Mr. SHAKESPEARE has been appointed organ- 
ist of St. Marylebone Church, London—twenty- 
eight other musical geniuses being in hot pur- 
suit for the place. hether Mr. 8. is a descend- 
ant, in any line, from the ‘‘divine Williams,” is 
not divulged, but he can ‘‘ discourse most excel- 
lent music.”’ 

—The English Solicitor-General made quite a 
bit of fun recently in the British House of Com- 
mons. In replying to Colonel WILSON PaTTEN, 
“The right honorable gentleman,” he said, ‘had 
talked—and some of the old leaven had crept out 
there—of appointing a Catholic sheriff for Prot- 
estant Ulster;’? whereon Colonel Wiison Pat- 
TEN explained that he had withdrawn the ex- 
pression. ‘‘ Very well,’’ said the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, amidst roars of laughter, ‘‘ then I will also 
withdraw what I was going to say.”’ 

—Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE has B ni a 
memorandum of Dr. ALLIBONE, the Philadelphia 
biographer of authors, written in June, 1866, in 
which he says: ‘‘On Tuesday last, May 29, at 
3.27 P.M., I wrote the last line of the last page 
of the dictionary projected by me in 1850, and 
which I commenced preparing for the press 
August 1, 1863. , In humble imitation of my il- 
lustrious predeCessor of ‘The Decline and Fall,’ 
I then ‘took several turns’ in the ‘garden’ and 
walked around Rittenhouse Square. I had no 
‘lake’—there GrpBon had me—but my satisfac- 
tion was reflected in the countenance of (my in- 
valuable amanuensis) an excellent wife, and there 
Thad Grsson!’’ The manuscript of the diction- 
ary, as copied by Mrs. ALLIBONE, occupied 19,044 
large foolscap pages, with a few pages in large 
quarto. 

—The editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
has been pestered by the following heart-crack- 
ing communication from a parent:—‘I am a 
miserable man. My only son is not quite eight 
years of age, and yet he not*only swears and 
chews tobacco, but he persists in parting his 
hair in the middle, and in declaring that his 
mother has a better right to the ballot than I 
have. Tell me, for Heaven’s sake, what shail I 
do with him?” Here isa man who could pay the 
funeral expenses of an eight-year-old boy with- 
out ig it, and yet he asks us that question! 

—M. MavricE Ricuarp, the young and 
wealthy French Minister of Fine Arts, has mar- 
ried a Mile. AUBENOT, an heiress, whose parents 
made a fortune by keeping a small shop in 
Paris, where their motto was, “small profits 
and quick returns.” 

—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has a peculiarity 
that has hitherto escaped the scrutiny of that 

eat ferret—Jenkins. A- lady just returned 
from Europe called on Miss NigHTINGALE, and 
during the conversation could not but notice 
her foot. She had never heard that Miss N. was 
lame, or malformed, but was certain that some- 
thing was the matter. Her curiosity prompted 
her inquire of some mutual friend, who at 
once explained that Miss NIGHTINGALE, de- 
spising the modern instruments of torture 
vender by fashionable shoemakers, is accus- 
tomed to plant her stocking foot firmly on a 
piece of leather, draw the outline of the figure it 
forms, and have her shoe made to correspond 
exactly 

—Lady AMBERLEY, daughter-in-law of Earl 
RussEtL, Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor 
Fawcett, and Miss Tayior, of Belmont House, 
Stranraer—all ladies of high social position in 
England—have announced their determination 
to lecture in England and Seotlend on the ‘‘ Po- 











litical Disabilities of Women.”’ 
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Embroidered Foot-Muff. 
T18 foot-muff will be found useful in cold weather for traveling, 
in church, or in rooms with cold floors. It is made of two pieces 





twelve inches square, joined with cashmere soufflets. The under 
piece is of heavy pasteboard, covered on the under side with oil- 
cloth, and on the upper surface with brown cashmere and wadding 


are worked off together; work 1 ch. before and after the leaf. In 
making theecross de. before and after the leaf work one of the under 
veins into one of the leaves of the preceding round. Repeat the sec- 
ond and third rounds twice, but in such a manner that the five-leaved 
figures shall alternate in position. Work another round of cross dc., 
and, finally, one round of sc. on the stitches of the last round and on 


EMBROIDERED Foot-Murr. 


For design see Supplement, 


No. XXI., Fig. 52. 


UnpER-WAIST FOR WRAPPER. 


For pattern and description se 
No. IL., Figs. 7 and 


» S18. 


e Supplement, 
Ay pp 


five inches wide and of requisite length, but 
sloped off till only two inches wide at one end. 


Then edge the bottom of the 


Fig. 1.—Licut Brown Crotn Tatma.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 29* and 29-31, 


quilted in diamonds. The upper part consists of 
a flat cushion covered on the upper surface with 
gray Java canvas worked in point Russe. Fig. 52, 
Supplement, gives an eighth of the design, which 
may be completed according to the illustration. 
Work with filoselle silk in different bright colors 
and gold cord. Make the feathers in green and 
gold, the figures between the feathers and in the 
middle of the design in fawn-color, and the border 
and corner figures in violet. Cover the under side 
of the cushion also with brown cashmere and wad- 
ding quilted in diamonds. Sew both pieces to- 
gether on one side, and join the two adjacent sides 
with soufflets, each of which consists of a double 
piece of brown cashmere lined with wadding; it is 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


Crochet Ins 
tion. consists 


double crochet 
rounds of sc. 


shown by the 





of cross dc., 


2 ch. between 
upper veins of 






woolen cord, and the upper part with a trimming 


of brown ribbon an inch wide, laid in regular box- 
pleats and headed with a rose box-pleated ruche 
half an inch wide. 





Fig. 1.—This inser- 


rounds of alternate cross 


the cross double crochet 
five-leaved figures are 
worked in the manner 


tion. The two upper 
and the two lower veins 
of each cross double cro- 
chet are divided by a 
space of 2 ch. (chain 
stitch); after each cross 
double crochet work’ 2 
ch., passing over the 
same number of stitches. 
Begin the five-leaved fig- 
ures in the second round 


them after every third 
stitch as follows: 5 ch., 
1 ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) in the second and 
1 stc. in the first of the 
5 ch.; these 2 stc. are 
not finished separately, 
but are worked off with 
one loop on the needle. 
Now make 8 ste. in the 


cross de. ; do not finish 
these stc., but leave one 
loop of each on the nee- 
dle; make 3:stc. in the 


muff with brown 





ay NS ‘ 


Fig. 2.—Ligut Brown Croru Tatma.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 29* and 29-31, 


the stitches of the foundation. Edge the five-leaved 
figures by running a thread of linen floss around 
them, as shown by Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2.—Work the middle part of this insertion 
cross-wise in the following manner: Make a foun- 
dation of 27 ch. (chain stitch), and, passing over 
the last of these, work 1 sl. (slip stitch), 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet), 1 stc. (short treble crochet), 2 te. 
(treble crochet), and 1 Itc. (long treble crochet); 
this finishes one point. Fasten with a slip stitch 
in the eighth following ch., work 11 ch., and, pass- 
ing over the last of these, make a similar point in 
the ten remaining ch. After completing the Itc., 
fasten to the first stitch of the 27 ch. Now tum 
the work, crochet + 15 ch., 1 de. in the middle 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


ertions..f: 2223) | j il aka rere: Sean 





of eight 


and two 
Between 


illustra- 


working 


the two & 
the next’ 


<if 


Me. 


: ch. between the upper r i 
nia, TF veins of the next cross \ Nj 
Wel ott , \\ Wy dc.- Work off all the 
VEN NN 7 Yi, \oops on the needle by 


throwing the 





around once and draw- 
ing through the loops; 
make 5 ch., 1 ste. in the 


thread 


second and 1 stc. in the \ SNS 
first of the 5 ch., and \ 
work off this last ste. \ \ S 
with the other loop on N S 
i Lat the needle. Now work SS 
chat Bbk TTT ese 8 cross de., and so on. RAK \ SSN 
> a y Oe \ In the third round finish SS) S N 
me WITLI i tk \\\ the five-leaved figures by S S SN 
NEF llbi | hi " ihe making ‘one leaf after \ 
; = every fourth cross de. in 
» — = = that stitch of the pre- 
: ceding round with which 
the jirst three leaves of 
each figure have been 


Fig. 1.—Water-Proor Croak.—FRront. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 28-28. consists of 3 st 


worked off. The leaf 


Fig. 2.—Water-Proor Croak.—Back.—Loopep. 


¢., which For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 28-28. 
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of the next point, 7 ch., 1 dc. in the middle of 
the next point, again 15 ch., passing over the 
first, make.a point in the following 10 ch., 1 de. 
in the middle of the previously worked 7 ch., 
11 ch., pass over the last of these and make a 
point in the following 10 ch., 1 de. in every fourth 
stitch of the first worked 15 ch. Repeat from *. 
Then work ori that side of the insertion on 
which the points are still free, always alternate- 
ly 1 de. on the lower corner of each point, and 
after that 11 ch. Finally, crochet on each side 
of the insertion one round of dc., one round of 
cross de., and one round of ch. scallops, altern- 
ating one scallop of 5 ch. with one scallop of 
8 ch., and passing over one stitch with each 


Cravat Bow of Point, Lace, Velvet, 

and Satin Ribbon. 

Tis pretty cravat bow consists of two tabs, 
which are made of point lace embroidery, and 
joined with loops and ends of black velvet and 
red satin ribbon. ‘The illustration shows the 
design for the tabs. For the manner of work- 
ing point lace embroidery, see Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. I11., No. 11. Fasten the 
upper edges of the tabs on a piece of foundation, 
which is covered with a bow. On the under 
side of the foundation sew a pin with which to 
fasten on the bow. 


Black Gros Grain Dress with 
Algerine Hood. 
Tus black gros grain dress is cut heart- 
shaped in front; the waist and sleeves are 
trimmed with black velvet revers headed with 


ruches of black gros grain ribbon. Cut the 7% is 


waist from the pattern of the waist of Brown 
Poplin Dress, Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 2, 
Supplement, No. X.; and the sleeves from the 
pattern in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IIL, No. 7, 
Supplement, No. II. Cut the waist revers of 
velvet, silk, and crinoline interlining from Fig. 
36, Supplement. Make the chemisette of mus- 
lin and gathered lace. The baschlik hood is 
of fine white Algerine wool with narrow red 
satin stripes. 





LIFE IN ROME. 

OTEL life in the Eternal City is of neither 

the best nor the worst ; and what best there 
is is not to be had cheaply. But apartments 
offer, for most people, but a poor alternative. 
Though this is not the place to praise one hotel 
above another, it may properly be said that the 
pleasantest apartments are to be had in the higher portion of 
the visitors’ quarter—in the Trinita de’ Monti, in the Via Sistina, 
Via Felice, Via Gregoriana, and Via Capo le Case. If your 
quest be privacy, you will be lucky to obtain what you require 
in this limited area. When that has been done, you will, per- 
haps, be surprised to find that dinner can not be cooked on the 
premises. How, then, will you ever get it at all? Between 
the hours of four and seven every evening you will see men 
carrying large tin cases on their heads, and ascending with 
them the various staircases of the houses where visitors for the 
winter most do congregate. ‘Those tin cases, or baskets, con- 
tain each a family dinner. It will, perhaps, be thought that the 
result must be a cold, or, at least, a lukewarm meal. That ter- 
rible danger is carefully provided against. Inside the tin case 
isa brazier filled with charcoal; and so skillfully managed is 
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Brack Gros Grams Dress with ALGERINE Hoop. 
For pattern of Revers see Supplement, No. XIII, Fig. 86. 


served smoking hot. 




























WRAPPER FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 40-42. 





Cravat Bow or Pornt Lace, 
VELVET, AND Satin Rrppon.—Fotv Size. 


this heating apparatus that dinner always is, or, at least, always may be, 
And is it good, even in that condition? Well, one 
must not be too critical. When you are in Rome, you must do more 


or less as Romans do; and Romans are not such 
incorrigible gourmets as Londoners or Parisians. 
There is rather a want of variety in their dishes, 
though you will taste what, perhaps, you never 


tasted before—wild-boar, hedgehog, and porcu- i 


pine. And wash down your food, if you can, 
with the wine of the country. It is cheap, it is 
generous, it is wholesome. Even the ‘‘ vile Sa- 
binum,” which Horace humbly boasted was all he - 
had to offer to a prime minister by way of in- 
ducement to a rural visit, is not amiss; but rich- 
er native juice of the grape 
is not wanting, while the 
French and Portuguese wines 
you are accustomed to at 
home are in Rome mon- 
strously dear and execrably 
bad. Just stop short of be- 
ing an epicure, and you will 
do very well. ‘There are no 
such suppers to be had now 
among the Seven Hills as 
shed a lustre round the learn- 
ing of Sallust, and found a 
vent for the opulence of Lu- 
cullus. Persian apparatus 
will be absent from the board ; 
but, after’ all, you did not 
come to eat, and be waited 
on by powdered flunkeys, and 
by degrees you will, perhaps, 
get to like this Roman sim- 
plicity. i 

If ruins and churches were 
all that Rome had to hold 
out as baits to the leisured 
families and classes of other 
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lands, I do not think they would troop thither 
in such crowds as they do. It is because the 
temptations are so numerous and so diverse 
that it is the most highly prized of all winter- 
quarters for the rich and the unoccupied. To 
ruins and churches we must add almost end- 
less picture - galleries, miles of museums, and 
acres of statuary. Thereto must we join a cli- 
mate generally exquisite, though it will some- 
times happen, as in the case of the winter just 
past, that the visitor is in this respect disappoint- 
ed. It may, however, safely be asserted, that un- 
der no circumstances is there ever a winter at all, 
in the sense in which we understand that word. 
There may be much rain, but there will probably 
be little; and if you are lucky, you will have 
abundant sunshine, glorious skies, and mild tem- 
perature. But what are all these if you can not 
dance and ride? Now, these are just the two 
things that can be indulged in at Rome without 
any ascertainable limits. There are scores of 
people who go back to Rome winter after winter, 
drawn thither only by these twin inducements. 
‘They know the ruins and churches by heart, and 
they are tired of them. Perhaps these never real- 
ly awakened their interest. But they will ride all 
day, and dance all night, and never grow tired 
of those. Society at Rome, whether fixed or 
fleeting, is eminently a dancing society. There 
is not much interchange of social courtesy be- 
tween the Romans and the annual foreign visit- 
ors to their city. They both dance; but they 
dance apart. One exception, however, must be 
named. There are young Romans who are over- 
whelmingly noble, but lamentably poor; and 
theré are dazzling young women, from a famous 
Republic, in the possession, or with the expecta- 
tion, of large fortunes—and between these two 
antipodean races there would seem to be the 
strongest matrimonial sympathy. It is a case 
of unlike to unlike. A famous title and an en- 
cumbered property require a little assistance ; 
and a New York beauty desires to mate herself 
with a medieval stock. This much will suffice 
to show that in Rome, as elsewhere, dancing pro- 
motes marrying and giving in marriage; and 
does not that form yet one more claim to popu- 
larity ? 

But the rides round Rome constitute the amuse- 
ments whose charms, perhaps, endure the lon- 
gest. Round Rome, I say ; but, in truth, the sur- 
rounding Campagna is as much Rome as the city 
itself. You may ride, and ride, but you will 
never ride beyond ruins. Tombs are the only 
mile-stones; and you seem to be galloping over 
a huge church-yard, where the turf is soft and , 
undulating, where sorrow has laid its dead, and 
where piety and nature have planted flowers. ‘or in the spring 
the uncultivated Campagna is a garden, and the desert truly 
smiles. You get off your horse and gather a bright posy. 
Lucky you, if you can then and there make it a love-gift! 
And almost every girl who visits Rome seems to ride; and 
you meet the fair Amazons of England on the site of Fidenz, be- 
yond the tomb of Cecilia Metella, or returning, flushed and beau- 
tiful, from scouring the grassy interspaces which break up the 
cork woods of Monte Mario. Surely here is choice enough. It 
is a common complaint, and perhaps not an unjust one, that life at 
home is somewhat monotonous, and that one has no choice but of 
a monotony of work or a monotony of idleness. If you can, then, 
go to Rome for a winter, and find infinite variety. Not to have 
seen Rome is scarcely to have lived. ‘To have seen it is to bind 
one’s self by a silent vow to see it again. 
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Wuite CasHMerE Hoop with VELvet TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 85. 
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OH, SAY! 


Ou, say, has the tremulous snow-drop 
Rung its bells o’er the frozen mould? 
Or the crocus arrayed its lances 
As a guard for the cup of gold? 
Or timorous eye of the daisy 
Peeped out from her veil of grass, 
To inquire if the Spring be coming 
From the courier-winds that pass? 


Oh, say, are the tree-buds swelling, 
With a promise of future leaves? 
Do the young birds seem to be courting, 
Or building beneath the eaves? 
Have the breezes or sunbeams whispered, 
*¢Surly Winter has ceased to reign?” 
Do the brooks run along rejoicing 
To escape from his icy chain? 


I long for a token of Spring-tide 
Beyond that of lengthening light ; 
I would fain see an early 7 : 
Or a snow-drop so pure and white. 
I have lain so long on my pillows, 
My soul had so nigh taken wing, 
I long for the perfume and promise 
That come with the blooms of the Spring! 





BLANCHE TREGUIER. 


HE first time I saw her she was cleaning a 

window. She was dressed in black, and had 
a little white cap tied underherchin. The frills 
of it stood round her face like a halo, and under- 
neath the frills peeped some stray locks of hair ; 
hair that was neither red nor sandy, nor what we 
call golden, but the color of the silk wound from 
the pale yellow cocoons that one sees sometimes 
in the silk markets in Italy. She came and went, 
answering somebody who was calling from be- 
low; while I, who had just arrived at St. Aignan 
by the night diligence, sat disconsolate on top of 
my boxes in the red-tiled salon on Madame Lan- 
derneau's first-floor, in No. 49 Rue du Chat qui 
file, waiting till Madame got my room ready and 
brought me some hot coffee. *‘ Ziens !” she had 
said coolly, when remonstrated with for not hav- 
ing been prepared to receive me when I had writ- 
ten to warn her; ‘‘tiens! Mademoiselle did 
write, it is true, and I don’t deny it. But I said 
to myself, I dare say she will change her mind 
now the weather has turned chilly. You will not 
have long to wait, however, Mademoiselle ; your 
rooms are perfectly clean, only a little dusty.” 

I sat still, looking, I dare say, very tired and 
cross, staring absently across from my open win- 
dow on one side of the court to the window that 
was being cleaned by the girl with the blonde hair 
on the other side of the court. Presently she 

, shot a glance across to me with a pair of beauti- 
ful, mischievous, unfathomable brown eyes—a 
glance that took in all the situation, as they say, 
of the salon of No. 49 in an instant: thus—mid- 
dle-aged lady, new lodger, plenty of boxes; 
wanting bath, bed, breakfast, every thing; Ma- 
dame Landerneau behindhand as usual, puffing 
and blowing, screaming at Marthe in the kitchen, 
looking high and low for her keys, which are in 
her outside pocket, banging every thing about, 
and wondering why people will come when she 
has made up her mind not to expect them. 
** Yes, yes; I know all about it,” said the brown 
eyes, as plainly as possible. ‘Then, with a part- 
ing flick of her blue duster, a parting glance up 
at the six window-panes shining without a speck 
in the morning sun, and a look of mingled pity 
and amusement across the court to me, she shut 
the window and vanished. 

Before the end of the week I had persuaded 
Madame Landerneau to dust my rooms thor- 
oughly. I had placed rugs here and there on 
the red-tiled floor, and scarlet hangings round 
the chimney-piece to keep my fire warm. Ihad 
silenced two of the three antiquated clocks of 
which my landlady was so proud, and I had made 
her understand that, whenever I went upon any 
of the short excursions on account of which I 
had made St. Aignan my head-quarters, she was 
to expect me back at the time I fixed for my re- 
turn, and not have any opinion of her own on 
the point. 

Sitting in the dusk after my solitary dinner, 
on my return from one of these excursions, I 
could see into my neighbor’s room across the 
court. Her lamp was lit, and she was ironing 
busily. A row of ugly, old woman’s night-caps 
hung before the fire, crisp and steaming. Three 
little white embroidered caps lay on the faded 
red sofa by the fireside. She had just finished 
ironing a fourth, and was in the act of trying it 
on, when I looked up. Thought I, ‘‘Some co- 
quettish little bourgeoise, no doubt. She will 
stick pink bows into her cap, and be very fine at 
high-mass to-morrow.” 

On Sunday afternoon, as I looked out of win- 
dow debating whether it were best. to take um- 
brella or parasol, I saw two ladies descend a 
staircase that belonged to a separate block of 
buildings on the other side of the court. ‘They 
had prayer-books in their hands, and wore bon- 
nets. ‘They crossed the court and entered Rue 
du Chat qui file by the long, narrow passage be- 
longing to Madame Landerneau’s house. I did 
not see the face of the elder lady; the face of 
the younger was of my ironing-woman, my 
window-cleaner, the bourgeoise with the brown 
eyes and the blonde hair. But the bonnet on her 
head this afternoon told me, in language not to 
be mistaken, that she was no bourgeoise, but a 
daughter of a good house, a8 they say at St. 
Aignan. I believe that at that time, had a bour- 
geoise ventured into the street with, a. bonnet on, 
her neighbors would) have mobbed; her, and torn 
her head-dress into shreds. St, Aignan has the 
railway now, and gas, and flagged pavements, 
and many other innovations, and the bourgeoises 

have left off observing their old sumptuary laws ; 

indeed, I believe all the young ones wear bon- 
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nets and kid gloves on Sundays; but it was far 
otherwise at the time of which I write, 

One winter’s day, when the snow fell thick, and 
the white glare from the roofs filled and chilled 
my sitting-room beyond endurance, in spite of 
my scarlet curtains and my log-fire, a timid, un- 
certain knock came to my outer door, Madame 
Landerneau and I had had a ‘‘difference” that 
morning about answering the door. She was 
paid for attendance, which she sup to in- 
clude getting my coffee of a morning, making 
my bed in time for me to get into at night, and 
stopping to have a chat whenever she brought 
me a letter or a newspaper, She had no objec- 
tion to answer the door éither, if she were in the 
way. If not—if she happened to be up staits in 
her apple-room, or down stairs among her wine- 
casks, or nodding, or gossiping With a neighbor 
out of window—why, then any reasonable lodger 
would get up and answer the door herself. I had 
been roused that morning from @ delicious sleep 
and a dream about a chime of bells by a peddler 
who had entered my room after knocking and 
ringing in vain at the outer door, and who in- 
sisted on selling me lithographs, and soap, and 
hair-pins, and brushes. After that it was neces- 
sary to come to an understanding with Madame 
Landerneau. ‘* h, of course, since Mademoi- 
selle insists upon it,” she said, and as she went 
away I heard her muttering to herself and grunt- 
ing ‘‘Ugh! as obstinate as a Bretonne!” Ma- 
dame Landerneau was a Normandy woman, and 
believed no good thing could come out of Brit- 
tany. 

Tat still, wondering whether the door would 
be opened or not. After the third appeal to the 
bell I owned that Madame Landerneau had 
proved the stronger, and got up meekly to open 
the door myself. I was rewarded by seeing a 
princess in disguise—the girl with the brown 
eyes and the blonde hair, hair that looked as if 
all the hair-dressers in St. Aignan had been 
spending the morning over it. She stood and 
courtesied low, with mingled grace and pride, a 
princess if ever there was one. I courtesied too, 
and bid her enter. 

** Mademoiselle,” she said, as she dropped into 
the seat of honor, my biggest arm-chair, ‘‘a let- 
ter was brought to us this morning which was 
directed to me—or rather to a person with a 
name much resembling mine. The postman, 
seeing no street marked, concluded it must be 
for me. Iam Blanche Tréguier, and I did not 
know there was another person of the same name 
in St. Aignan or out of it. We did not know the 
handwriting, and hearing that there was a strange 
lady lodging in this house, my mother thought I 
had better show her the letter, as she might be 
its owner.” 

The letter was mine; my correspondent a wo- 
man who never remembers street or number, and 
keeps no address-book. It is a wonder how any 
of her letters get to their owners. It was a won- 
der I got mine, then. 

‘¢ My name is Blanche Tregaye,” I said; ‘‘ and 
I, too, did not know that there was another of 
the name in St. Aignan or out of it. I am Corn- 
ish, Mademoiselle ;\ you should be Bretonne, I 
think.” 

‘*Yes, I am Bretonne,” said the girl, with 
proud humility. ‘‘ But—I have very few rela- 
tions.” 

Was she afraid I was going to claim relation- 
ship? Had she been Cornish, I should certainly 
have called her ‘‘ cousin.” But I had not even 
Cornish cousins. I was without a relation in the 
world. I told her so. 

‘*That must be rather dull,” she said, gazing 
away I know not where ‘with her unfathomable 
brown eyes. ‘‘I should not like that. On the 
mother’s side I have a few relations, and—I have 
mamma.” 

‘*If it is agreeable to Madame Tréguier, I will 
do myself the honor to make her acquaintance,” 
I said, feeling curious to know what the mother 
of my princess in disguise was like. 

Blanche Tréguier answered that her mother 
would be enchanted; but there was a want of 
alacrity in the tone in which she said the words, 
which warned me it was possible Madame ‘Tré- 
guier would be any thing but enchanted. 

Madame Tréguier, my landlady informed me, 
was a widow lady who kept the bureau de tabac— 
tobacconist’s shop—tobacco being a government 
monopoly, the places in which it-is sold are not 
styled shops, leit bureaux—in Rue de l’Epéron. 
She was as poor as a rat, but would take nothing 
from any body, friends or relations; she preferred 
keeping her bureau and being independent, like 
a bourgeoise. The girl was well enough, she al- 
ways had a smile for you as she passed. But 
the mother was a regular Bretonne, proud down 
to the end of her skinny fingers. 

I found Madame Tréguier indeed very proud. 
Had it not been that Blanche, with all her pride, 
had a certain winsome way about her, I think I 
should have not repeated my visit. I believe 
Madame Tréguier considered me a doubtful 
character. I was a woman who lived alone, 
who had arrived at St. Aignan by the diligence ; 
with plenty of boxes, it was true, but no maid. 
She did not know that I had only traveled in the 
diligence because I wanted to know what it was 
like, that I never intended to trust myself to it a 
second time, and that I had no maid because I 
had broken loose from my English Sarah after 
bearing her tyranny for fifteen years. Every 
body was getting emancipated, and why not I? 

But I found the way to Madame ‘I'réguier’s 
heart at last. One day I put on a wonderful 
cashmere shawl sixty years old, and paid Ma- 
dame a visit in her bureau, where she sat in a 
cloud of smoke. She rose up quite flurried and 


distressed. 
**You here, Mademoiselle? This is no place 
for you. The duties of my position keep me 


here; but I have a drawing-room for my friends 
up stairs. You will find Blanche there.” 
But I sat down resolutely in spite of the hor- 


«ible smoke, saying that I was in the mood for an 
hour’s chat with her, and had sought her whee 
I knew she was to be found. That hour’s sitting, 
and my ancient shawl, won Madame Tréguier’s 
poor proud heart. ‘‘I like those old patterns so 
much better than the modern ones,” said the poor 
woman, taking up one end of the faded garment. 
“This reminds me of the shawl my grandmother 
—she was a Plouergast—had given to her on her 
wedding-day. She often told me about it.” 

I said I loved old things, and would like to 
see it. ‘‘ Alas, I have it not,” she said, with a 
blush and a sigh. Some time afterward I learned 
that the shawl, along with other heir-looms of still 
greater value and antiquity, had been sold to her 
cousin, a Plouergast, and wife of the Préfet of 
Clermont, to enable her to send Blanche to the 
Sacré Coeur for a year. That year of schooling, 
just at the time of her first communion, was all 
the regular instruction the child had ever had. 
It. was a comfort to poor Madame Tréguier to 
think that her property had not passed out of the 
family; and it was a comfort, too, to think that 
Blanche had for a short time been associated with 
girls of her own rank. The first communion was, 
naturally, an epoch in girls’ lives. They dated 
later events from it, and remembered in after- 
life who had been their companions on the first 
communion-day. 

‘*Tf Blanche is ever able to mix in society,” 
said Madame Tréguier, ‘‘she has the nucleus 
of a set of acquaintances. My position can nev- 
er be humbler, and I may rise. I do not see 
a but I like to think it possible, for Blanche’s 
sake. 

Meanwhile, Blanche’s existence was dull and 
colorless enough. Her young companions of 
the Sacré Coeur had forgotten her. Now and 
then a friend of her mother’s, neither so poor 
nor so proud, nor perhaps her equal in birth, 
would spend a dull half hour in the little sitting- 
room. Once a month Madame allowed herself 
a Sunday evening out, and then Blanche accom- 
panied her to a whist-party at Madame la Prési- 
dente’s. But the poor child confided to me that 
she hated whist, and would stay at home, only 
that then her mother would have to carry the 
lantern herself. Poor things! their energies 
were all bent to the solving of the sad and diffi- 
cult problem: How to look like gentlewomen on 
a thousand franes a year! 

**T sometimes think,” said Blanche, one day, 
‘that it is a great pity I was ever born. If I 
were out of the way, my mother would be able 
to spend twice as much upon herself. I shall 
be glad when I am twenty-five, because then I 
shall be able to go to market alone, since it is 
only round the corner of the next street. When 
I think of all the money that old Filoméne Batz 
has had for going to market-with me ever since 
I was a child of eleven, I feel quite angry; and 
really, when I pay the old creature every month, 
though ’tis but a trifle, I feel as if it were my 
heart’s-blood. If I had all the money in a box 
that mamma has paid her these years, how hap- 
py I should be!” 

** And what would you do with it, my pet ?” 

“*T should put it by, and add to it little by lit- 
tle,” she said, in an eager whisper. ‘‘ And in 
some years from this I should have enough, add- 
ing what I get by embroidery, to buy mamma a 
shawl to wear when she goes to church every 
morning. I can't bear her to go to the five 
o’clock mass, the servants’ mass, as she does all 
the year round,” said Blanche, impatiently. ‘‘If 
she had not me to maintain, she would be able 
to have a real cashmere, and pay some one to 
take care of the bureau while she went to high- 
mass, like all the St. Aignan ladies. Oh, I know, 
I have calculated it many times. When I think 
of all poor mamma has endured,” she continued, 
‘“‘it makes me so sad, that I can’t say my pray- 
ers properly. And of course mamma must feel 
her position much more than I do mine, for I am 
only a baron’s daughter, but she is the daughter 
of a marquis.” 

We were in Madame Tréguier’s kitchen, and 
Blanche was at her wash-tub when she made 
this speech. So these were all Blanche’s aspira- 
tions at eighteen ! 

One spring morning, Blanche, who had been 
busy with her household work since five o’clock, 
came hastily into my sitting-room, exclaiming, 
“*Tt is too detestable!” with a little angry stamp 
of her foot, as she stopped in front of me. 

‘‘What is too detestable?” I asked, coolly, 
rather amused at the proud little thing’s babyish 
petulance. 

“Every thing! My cap!”—she tore it off her 
head—‘‘ the pitcher! He—yes, he is a most 
detestable, forward, presuming young man!” 

Was it possible any one could have been rude 
to Blanche? I began in my turn to feel angry, 
and begged her to tell me all. 

Blanche, instead, began to cry bitterly. ‘‘It 
was not meant for an insult, perhaps,” she 
sobbed, as soon as she could speak; ‘‘ but it is 
quite as bad asifit were. I feel insulted whether 
he meant it or not.” : 

By degrees I got her to tell me what it was. 
She had forgotten to fetch water from the well 
in the court the night before, and had been 
obliged therefore to go down that morning. She 
had waited till seven o'clock, because the serv- 
ants belonging to the four families who took 
their water from that well would have got their 
supplies by that time, and if no one saw Blanche 
drawing water, no one would be reminded of 
Madame Tréguier’s want of a servant. 

‘‘Of course,” said Blanche, drying. her eyes 
for a minute, ‘‘I know they know we keep no 
servant, but if they don’t see me doing menial 
work, I don’t care.” 

‘*My poor little ostrich! And this. time a 
servant did see you—a man-servant, was it?” 

‘No, ah no, it was a great deal worse than 
that,” Blanche sobbed, leaning her head on my 
lap. ‘‘It was a gentleman whosawme! Thad 








stopped to take breath, for the pitcher was heavy. 
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And he was running down stairs, and then he 
said something—I don’t know what—and seized 
hold of the pitcher. I never gave him leave, 
He actually carried it up to our door. I was 
struck dumb; I didn’t even say ‘Thank you;’ 
and I am very glad I didn’t. The impertinence 
of those young men!” 

I tried to persuade Blanche that the young 
man had only been moved by a proper feeling 
of compassion at seeing a young woman toiling 
up stairs with a heavy pitcher. But Blanche did 
not choose to take that view of the matter. 

“If he had supposed me to be a young lady 
he would have waited till I had given him leave. 
before venturing to touch any thing belonging to 
me. I will take care never to be mistaken for a 
bourgeoise again. I will wear a hideous woolen 
thing on my head instead of a cap, and I will 
fetch water before any one in the house is stir- 
ring, or else go without.” 

‘*And deprive your mother of her morning 
coffee, proud, selfish child ?” 

“*T can’t help it,” said Blanche, defiantly. 
“If I were rich, oh then I’d be humble enough! 
But my pride is all I’ve got, and I mean to keep it.” 

One day, about a month after this, Madame 
Tréguier sent me a message to beg I would come 
to her bureau. I went down, wondering what 
could be her need of me; for, though by going 
there once I had in a manner established a claim 
on her friendship, I had never ventured there 
again, except to buy postage-stamps. 

She told me in little disjointed hurried sen- 
tences, while people were going in and out—for it 
was market-day, and all the country people were 
getting their snuff-boxes and tobacco-pouches 
filled for the week—that she had had an offer of 
marriage for Blanche, and that she was in a puz- 
zle, and wanted to talk it all over. I knew wel! 
enough the comfort of being able to talk a thing 
over, so I ensconced myself behind the counter, 
and actually sold two sous’ worth of tobacco for 
Madame, while she told me what lay on her 
mind. 

The name of the young man was Tristan de 
Kermartin ; he was a sous-lieutenant in a regi- 
ment of the line. He was as noble and as proud 
as the Tréguiers, ‘‘ but, thank Heaven!” said 
poor Madame, with a sigh, ‘‘not in such nar- 
row circumstances.” But yet he was far from 
rich, and if Blanche married him, she would be 
obliged to be a careful housekeeper. M. De 
Kermartin had been most explicit as to his fam- 
ily and circumstances. The great hitch—that 
of Blanche’s want of money—he did not choose 
to consider a hitch at all. As for the caution- 
money required by government before an officer 
is allowed to marry, he had offered to supply it 
all himself. 

“‘It shows that he really wishes to marry 
Blanche,” said Madame Tréguier, with a mix- 
ture of pride and pleasure and sadness. ‘‘ But 
oh! to think that I have not even a dowry of 
pn thousand five hundred francs for my poor 
child!” 

When Madame Tréguier had said all she 
wished to say, I left her, promising to run in 
again in a day ortwo. She was going to see her 
confessor about it, she said, and should probably 
abide by his decision. I believe M. De Kermar- 
tin’s genealogy made her more inclined to him 
than any thing else. When I went to Madame 
Tréguier’s two days after, I found the confessor 
there, and a young man, a good-looking fellow, 
who was M. De Kermartin. Then it was all set- 
tled! I thought Blanche had made up her mind 
easily enough, but of course it was no affair of 
mine. I felt glad I had heard all Madame’s talk 
without offering a single word of advice. I would 
not for any consideration have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of that young creature's weal or woe,. 
in ever so small a degree. 

“* Mademoiselle,” said Blanche, when the two 
gentlemen were gone; ‘‘do you know who he 
is? He is the detestable young man!” 

Madame Tréguier looked greatly mystified. 
‘‘Blanche,” she said, reproachfully; ‘ M. le 
Curé told you you had but to say a werd, and—” 

“Oh, maman, I am well content,” laughed 
Blanche; ‘‘I dare say I may get used to him in 
time.” 

The wooing went smoothly enough, I believe, 
but I saw little of Blanche for some time. One 

7, when I was accusing her to myself of being 
fickle, and debating whether I would go and see 
her or stand upon my dignity and wait for her 
to come and see me, she came in suddenly, an- 
nouncing that she had something very particular 
to ask. me about. 

** Mademoiselle, I want to earn some money! 
I’ve wanted to before, but now I really must. 
M. Tristan has been talking to mamma about 
the caution-money. He wants—that is—he 
doesn’t want to wait. But I—the more I think, 
thé more I dislike the idea of his giving it. He 
would be buying me—and I'll be bought by no- 
body,” said Blanche, scornfully. ‘‘If three thou- 
sand five hundred francs are necessary for me to 
marry, they shall come from my hand—and I'll 
be beholden to nobody for them.” 

‘“<If you really wish to earn money,” I said, 
“‘T would advise your setting up a shop, close 
to your mother’s. You might set up a wool shop, 
or something of that sort, and get on very well, 
I dare say.” 

‘¢ But the capital ?” 

‘“¢T would supply that. I have the means.” 

‘* Dear, kind, Mademoiselle! But no, 
I should be in your debt, and I could not bear 
that. It seems to me I should not love you as I 
do if I owed you money.” 

‘* That would be unjust to me, Blanche.” 

‘Perhaps. But I can’t help myself, you know 
Tcan’t. If I knew I could pay you back instant- 
ly, I'd take the money without hesitation. But 
there! what is the good of talking? I know 
mamma would die rather than see me keep 2 
shop. Try to think of something else, Made- 





moiselle, pray.” 
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I did think of something else, to which Ma- 
dame Tréguier was brought with some difficulty 
to give her consent. I found for Blanche a place 
as nursery-governess in an English family, where 
she would have forty pounds a year. Poor child! 
she danced for joy when I told her the situation 
was hers if she would accept it. I warned her 
that she would be homesick and worried, and 
vexed in a thousand ways; that she must make 
up her mind to endure without complaining. 

‘¢T'll care for nothing, so long as I earn this 
money for myself,” was her resolute answer. 

Four years after this, I went to St. Aignan to 
see the Tréguiers. Blanche was at home. Her 
employer’s children had grown beyond her teach- 
ing, and she was going to look for another situ- 
ation. M. De Kermartin was there too; he had 
come to beg that there might be no further de- 
lay. War had been declared with Austria ; his 
regiment might be ordered to Italy at any mo- 
ment. Of the three thousand five hundred 
francs Blanche had set herself to earn, nine hun- 
dred were still wanting. He entreated Blanche 
to accept the nine hundred and make him happy. 
If the regiment once received orders to march, 
it would be too late. 

Blanche was immovable. ‘‘I will never be 
bought for nine hundred francs!” she said, scorn- 
fully, when M. De Kermartin was gone, and I, 
feeling drawn toward him, began to plead his 
cause. 

‘* He is good, he is faithful, as you say,” she 
cried; ‘“‘ but I can not do it. Alas! do not ask 
me, Mademoiselle.” 

Would she take the money from me? Call it 
a loan or a gift, as she pleased. I was ready and 
anxious to give it. 

‘What! Begin my married life in debt? 
Never!” 

All our arguments were thrown away, and I 
believe both M. De Kermartin and I left St. 
Aignan with our hearts feeling sore toward 
Blanche. He was ordered off with his regi- 
ment to Italy. 

My anger vanished, however, when Madame 
Tréguier wrote telling me that her daughter was 
wearing herself out with anxiety; and when 
Blanche wrote, confessing that she had been 
too proud, and that she wished, now it was 
too late, that she had taken my money. In 
August I went again to St. Aignan. Then 
followed the days of Magenta and Solferino; 
days of illumination and speechifying and hor- 
rible carnage. Proclamations were made by the 
maire. The army had performed prodigies of 
valor. The inhabitants were invited to decorate 
their house-fronts and light up their windows ; 
and ‘* Vive l’Empereur !” cried the tambour and 
his following of ragamuffins. 

On one of these sad lit-up nights, when 
Blanche, after putting three wax-candles in 
each window, had gone into her room to cry 
by herself, Madame Tréguier got a letter from 
the colonel of M. Tristan’s regiment. He had 
got his captaincy, he had got the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor; for he, too, had performed prod- 
igies of valor. And now, with a broken arm and 
a head cut open, the poor fellow had begged his 
colonel to write and ask Madame Tréguier and 
her daughter to meet him at Toulon. The in- 
valids were being sent home, and he would be 
among them. 

‘¢He must be out of his mind to ask such a 
thing,” said Madame Tréguier to me. ‘ He 
does not reflect on the expense. And even 
had I the money, how could I leave the bu- 
reau? He ought to know, that if I could af- 
ford to pay an assistant I should not sit behind 
the counter myself.” 

She would have written to excuse herself from 
coming, but I prevented her. I made her under- 
stand that I wished to do something to show my 
regard for M. De Kermartin, and that my taking 
her place as her daughter’s traveling companion 
would show it sufficiently. There was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, but the request was put so 
as to shield her pride—it was not herself I was 
anxious to oblige—and she consented. 

That night Blanche and I set off; poor 
Blanche made no objection to taking my mon- 
ey now. 

“Had I but listened to you,” she said to me, 
as the diligence rolled and jolted along in the 
darkness, ‘‘I might have been on my way to 
nurse my husband.” 

I did what I could to cheer her up. The best 
thing was the traveling as fast as express trains 
and post-horses could take us to Toulon. Leav- 
ing Blanche at the hotel, I went to the Minis- 
tere de la guerre to find out whether the invalids 
of M. De Kermartin’s regiment had arrived, and 
was told that a thousand, of which his company 
formed a part, would enter to-morrow. 

**Will the invalids walk, Monsieur?” I in- 
quired in surprise. 

**Those that have legs will walk, those that 
have none will ride,” was the answer. 

Blanche’s spirits rose when I told her that M. 
De Kermartin would probably march with his 
company. 

‘*T ought to be thankful his legs are all right, 
at least,” she said. ; 

Early on the morrow we drove outside the 
Porte d’Italie, intending to wait there for the 
arrival of the soldiers. But we were told that 
No carriages would be allowed to stand till they 
had marched past. We had no alternative but 
to send the carriage back and stand waiting un- 
der a broiling sun in the midst of the filthy, noisy 
crowd that collected outside the Porte as the 
morning went by. Blanche made no com- 
plaint, but stood looking for the cloud of dust 
in the distance. At last they appeared, ragged, 


haggard, limping, the brave, victorious thousand. 
Every now and then some one would rush for- 
ward from the crowd and clasp a poor fellow 
round the neck and drag him back into a group 
of people, more than half women; and there would 
be vociferatings and embracings and words of 


tenderness intermingled with vile swearing. 
Blanche looked at one group. ‘‘I envy those 
creatures; nothing restrains them,” she said, 
bitterly, and turned away. ‘The ragged victors 
marched past, Blanche with strained eyes look- 
ing from one to the other. When the last rank 
-had entered the Porte d’Italie, she turned to me 
with acry: ‘‘ He is not here, he is dead!” 

The crowd had receded; she and I were left 
alone. I took her inside the archway, and 
begged a corporal on duty to let us sit for a mo- 
ment on the bench. He was civil, and ordered 
a soldier to fetch Blanche a cup of water. The 
man brought it in a tin cup. Blanche took it, 
weeping: ‘‘Has my poor Tristan always had 
water to drink, even out of a tin cup, I wonder?” 
she said. I left her on the bench, and peeped 
out into the hot, glaring road. I saw a few poor 
stragglers on crutches. I went up to one of them 
and stopped him. ‘Tell me, mon brave,” said 
I, putting a gold piece into his hand, ‘‘do you 
know any thing of M. le Capitaine De Kermar- 
tin?” 

The poor fellow stared dully at the money; 
he was past being thankful. ‘‘ M. le Capitaine 
is coming in wagon number three, if he is alive,” 
he said, in a hoarse faint voice, and hobbled on 
after his comrades. We sat till the wagons ap- 

, and then we followed number three— 
Blanche giving a little gasp whenever a jolt or a 
roll occurred—on to the gate of the military hos- 


i 

r I took Blanche back to the hotel, and went 
out to find the chaplain of the regiment. He 
helped me to inquire of the right people, and 
also made inquiries himself; and we were told 
that M. De Kermartin had gone into hospital 
with fever, and that friends and relations would 
be admitted the next morning at ten o’clock. 
** Tf M. De Kermartin’s illness takes an unfavor- 
able turn, I shall be sent for to administer the 
last sacraments,” said the chaplain. ‘‘Is there 
any message you would like me to give, in case 
there happens to be a lucid interval before the 
last agony ?” 

I asked him to come with me to the hotel 
where Blanche was. I explained to her what 
his errand was, and left them together; for I 
felt that such a last message was not for me to 
hear. 

We waited long next morning at the hospital 
gate before the clock struck ten. It was at any 
rate better for Blanche to wait there than in our 
room at the hotel, fancying that my watch and 
the hotel clocks were wrong, and that she would 
be defrauded of one minute of the short inter- 
view allowed. We were conducted to a ward 
up stairs, and were just entering when a bell 
was heard ringing at the end of the corridor, 
and our conductor bid us stand aside; the Host 
was coming. From every door in the corridor 
appeared figures, infirmary attendants, convales- 
cents, Sisters of Charity, who all knelt as_ it 
passed. Our conductor followed, and signed to 
us to follow. ‘‘Who is it for?” I whispered. 
‘¢Some officer who only came yesterday,” was 
the answer. ‘The little procession stopped half- 
way down the ward, the Sisters of Charity knelt 
round a bed, we knelt too; such of the invalids 
as could move turned themselves on their nar- 
row beds, and signed themselves reverently. 

“Thank God! it is not Tristan,” Blanche 
whispered, stealing her hand into mine. She 
remained on her knees till the little service was 
over and the priest had quitted the ward. ‘* Let 
us go on now,” she said, as she rose comforted. 

The Sister who had been kneeling near us now 
came up and asked whom we sought. 

**M. De Kermartin.” 

* Behold him!” she answered, indicating with 
her hand the bed on which the dying person lay 
to whom the last sacraments had just been ad- 
ministered. 

“Are you sure? Oh, ma seeur, it is impossi- 
ble, M De Kermartin is quite a young man,” we 
whispered, both together. 

The Sister went to the head of the bed, and 
looked at the man’s face. She signed to Blanche 
to come nearer. ‘‘ He has got a silk chain with 
a little medal attached to it, round his neck. 
Come, and see whether you recognize it. He 
won’t know you; don’t be afraid.” 

Blanche stepped forward, dragging me by the 
hand. She went close, then gave a cry, and 
started back, ‘‘ Hush! no noise!” warned the 
Sister. 

‘** My hair, my medal, my Tristan! Oh, Tris- 
tan, Tristan!” the poor child cried, flinging her- 
self down by the bed. 

‘*Hush, Mademoiselle, you disturb a dying 
man,” said the Sister. ‘‘You must leave the 
ward.” 

But Blanche had got hold of a poor maimed 
hand that lay on the coverlet, and was kissing 
it and weeping over it. Instead of making her 
leave the ward the Sister turned away her head. 
‘*Poor thing,” she said. ‘This is a sad case, 
His sister, doubtless. 
to tell the family that every thing was done that 
could be done. But he came in too late. What 
with the fatigue and the heat, gangrene set in, 
and amputation of the broken arm did no good. 
He sank immediately. It will be all over in an 
hour or two. You had better take Mademoi- 
selle away. She has been here quite long 
enough.” 

Just then there came a change over the face 
of the sufferer. He opened his eyes, and seemed 
partly to recognize Blanche. 


‘*Poor Blanche, cruel Blanche! Vive 
?Emp—” 
‘**The ward is to be cleared instantly. Mes- 


dames, you must go. Not one instant longer,” 
said the Sister, peremptorily, as Blanche prayed 
to be allowed to remain. As she took us out by 
one door, the surgeons entered by another. 
That evening we two attended poor Tristan’s 
funeral. I had thought of one thing which had 





not yet occurred to Blanche. I had made ar- 





Madame, you will beable 


rangements by which the grave became her pri- 
vate property forever. For a fair sum of money 
one may have the certainty that the grave of a 
departed friend will rest inviolate. If this is 
considered a privilege not worth securing, the 
plot of ground is liable to be used for a new ten- 
ant after a limited number of years. I took 
Blanche home to her mother. There was only 
one little outburst from her, as we looked our last 
at Toulon from the carriage windows. ‘‘ Ah! he 
never knew how much I loved him! I never 
knew myself till now. Henceforth my whole 
life shall be one prayer for him. ‘That wretched 
money I was so proud to earn all alone, shall be 
spent in masses for his soul.” 

Ten years after Tristan’s death I went to St. 
Aignan and saw Blanche, and we went together 
to the commemorative service in the church on 
All-Souls’ Day. ‘‘I think he must be happy,” 
she said, as we walked home. ‘‘I think ten 
years of praying must be worth something. But 
if it has been worth something, it will still be 
worth something. So I shall go on.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Byam the excellent suggestions on numer- 
ous topics contained in the ‘‘ Bazar Book of 
Decorum,”’ the matter of dress is well and wisely 
treated. ‘People of nice taste,’ it remarks, 
“‘ will strive for a certain uniformity of dress.... 
It is the overdressed dame of the promenade and 
drawing-room who is the most apt to be the 
slattern of the domestic parlor and nursery.... 
The moderately-dressed woman, on the contrary, 
generally makes a uniform appearance of becom- 
ing neatness. Guided by good taste and sense, 
she dresses for home, knowing that what is de- 


' corous there will be always presentable to any 


company elsewhere....The most fatal error a 
woman can make is to presume upon her privi- 
leges as a wife. No man can long endure a slat- 
tern at home, and especially if she appear the 
fine lady abroad, and thus shows her contempt- 
uous preference of the opinion of others to his. 
....A wise and true wife will take care that 
her house shall always wear an aspect cheerful 
and alluring to her husband....To appear well- 
dressed in the eye of a man requires no great 
outlay of money, for it is notorious that he pre- 
fers the elegance of simplicity to all the display 
of expensive art.” 

The ‘ Bazar Book of Decorum”? is beautifully 
printed on toned paper, and will be found both 
useful and entertaining. 





The Journal of Gave states that for three 
successive years in the High School at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, those pupils who had at- 
tained a creditable rank in the regular work in 
chemistry were allowed, as a favor, to take a 
course in analytical chemistry. It was under- 
stood that it was an “extra” study, and that it 
must not interfere with their required lessons in 
other departments. Every facility for the work 
was provided, including the necessary apparatus 
and set of reagents for each pupil, and no charge 
was made except for apparatus broken or dam- 
aged. The classes numbered from twenty to 
thirty members, the majority of whom were 
girls. Asa rule, the girls did their work better 
than the boys. They showed the same neatness 
and nicety in manipulation that they do in the 
laboratory of the kitchen; they broke less glass- 
ware, spilled and wasted test-liquids and reagents 
much less than the boys; and they were gener- 
ally quicker to note the results of their work 
and to reach a correct conclusion. 





The Young Women’s Home, established sey- 
eral years ago by the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association, has accommodations for 
upward of seventy boarders, the majority of 
whom are Americans. The prices of food in 
the restaurant are fixed at cost. Soups, from 
five to eight cents each; fish, from six to fifteen 
cents; roast and boiled meats, from ten to twen- 
ty cents; stews, at fifteen cents; meat-pies, at 
fifteen cents; vegetables, from four to six cents; 
puddings, from six to ten cents; pies, at six and 
seven cents. The breakfast and supper bill pro- 
vides milk, tea, coffee, and cocoa, at four and 
five cents; cake, at the same; baked beans, ten 
cents; boiled eggs, four cents each ; sauces, five 
cents; bread, cracked wheat, hominy, corn, and 
griddle-cakes, at six and ten cents. 





It is scarcely worth while in these days of 
chignons and switches, and braids and curls, for 
any one to possess by genuine growth their 
own hair. In fact, it is scarcely safe. A lady 
living in Titusville, Pennsylvania, was robbed 
of her hair while sleeping, and during the ab- 
sence of her husband. She had been ill, and re- 
tired early. Her hair was long, dark, and luxu- 
riant, and she was in the habit of throwing it 
back upon the pillow. In this position the 
hair was cut off near the head so carefully that 
she was not awakened. The door was unlock- 
ed, and when the lady’s husband returned, 
within an hour after she went to bed, he at once 
made the discovery of the outrage. 





A new magazine has. been lately started in 
London, called The Million. It aims to suit 
every body, but probably will not succeed in 
‘doing that. 





The British Medical Journal is of opinion that 
the injurious effects of the use of sewing-ma- 
chines have been greatly, exaggerated. After 
some investigation of the subject, it concludes 
that the objections urged apply to. those ma- 
chines worked by one foot only; but that dou- 
ble pedal machines are not injurious, . The at- 
tention of medical men has, of late, been a good 
deal directed to this subject. 





“The Torso, my dear! I shall never be able 
to see what there is to admire init. Why, it has 
neither head, hands, legs, nor feet!” Such was 
the candid remark of a woman who was totally 
unable, on beholding that wonderful fragment 
of ancient art, to see any beauty in it. Not so 
very strange either that she could not, for care- 
ful patient study is needful in order to under- 
stand this curious portion of a colossal statue. 
A correspondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
writing from Rome, gives an amusing story of 
the experience of a lady who had been to see 





the Torso, which we abridge: ‘‘ We went in,” 
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said the lady, “‘to the Belvidere. The first 


thing, of course, we wished to see was the 
Torso. You must know we are not cultivated 
in art. To tell the truth, not one of us knew 
what ‘Torso’ meant. We had read and been 
told that the Torso was something sublime, 
godlike; and with it was connected a beautiful 
story of old Michael Angelo’s finding consola- 
tion for his dying tingers by resting them on its 
harmonious outlines. So we entered the Belvi- 
dere, and went the whole circuit. The Meleager, 
Mercury, and Theseus, each in turn, were greet- 
ed and admired as the Torso, and our mistake 
discovered sent us off on a new search. It 
would never do to leave the Vatican without 
seeing one of its greatest wonders. A gentle- 
man came in who seemed to know about all the 
statues. I summoned courage, stepped up t 
him, and asked: ‘ Will you be so good as to te 
me where we can find the Torso” To our as- 
tonishment he pointed to the great huge block 
of stone in the centre of the room, which we 
thought had been placed there for some tran- 
sient purpose, and which had seemed to us a 
most awkward and ugly obstruction. ‘Now,’ I 
continued to my new acquaintance, ‘ will you 
again be so good as to tell us what Torso 
means? He explained to us very kindly that 
Torso was the trunk of a statue without head 
or limbs, and gave, also, some agreeable expla- 
nations of this formless mass of stone, and then 
left us. We walked round, and round, and 
round the thing in perfect silence; then we sat 
down and laughed until the tears ran down our 
cheeks. Truly, education does bring persons to 
a fine pass! For, to find beauties in such a thin 
as that dirty, ragged, hacked hill of stone, calle 
the Torso of the Vatican, is an absurdity, and 
Michael Angelo must have been in his second 
childhood when they led him around it.” 





A tumultuous scene took place at the School 
of Medicine, in Paris, the next day after Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte was acquitted. On M. Tar- 
dieu, who had given evidence in favor of the 
Prince, taking his seat in the lecture-room, the 
students rose in a body, hissed, hooted, and 
shouted, ‘‘Out with Bonaparte! Down with 
him! Down with the Corsican! Vive Victor 
Noir!” The professor attempted to explain. 
He said, ‘‘ Surely, gentlemen, you can’t hold me 
responsible for what has occurred?’ He was 
interrupted—“‘ Yes, yes; out with him! To the 
Tuileries with him!’ M. Tardieu then went on 
to explain his evidence at Tours; but this would 
not satisfy his tormentors. At last he said, 
“*Gentlemen, this is no place for politics; if any 
of you don’t wish to hear me, let him leave 
the room.” Loud cries of ‘‘ Yah, yah! go to 
the Tuileries!” Tardieu threatened to resign, 
“Yes, yes; just what we want. Away with you!” 
whereupon the professor took up his hat, bowed, 
and left the room. 





Small-pox is very prevalent in Paris:at pres- 
ent. All the professors and scholars in the city 
were recently vaccinated—indeed, the doctors 
have had so much business in this line to attend 
to that the hours of night have been encroached 
upon.- The Parisians are frightened, and believe 
in vaccination. 





It is thought that Prince Pierre Bonaparte will 
fix upon Brussels for his future residence. 





Late in February a heavy snow-storm occurred 
in Edinburgh. According to a long-established 
custom, the students of the University indulged 
in regular snow-ball combats, which sometimes 
necessitated the interference of the police. Yet, 
in the midst of their roughnesses they behaved in 
the most gentlemanly manner toward their fel- 
low-undergraduates—the lady medical students 
—desisting from their games while the ladies 
were passing from one class-room to another, so 
that not a chance ball might touch them, and 
greeting them with loud cheers on their leaving 
the thronged quadrangle. As at these times 
there is no respect of persons, and even the grave 
professors are sometimes pelted, such conduct 
shows that the presence of the ladies can not be 
disagreeable to the majority of the students at 
this large University, and indicates the existence 
of a chivalrous spirit among these young men 
which does them much honor. 





It is said that the taste of disagreeable medi- 
cine may be well disyuised by eating a few choc- 
olate-drops before taking it. Very likely—but 
won’t that spoil chocolate-drops as a luxury for- 
ever afterward ? 





The increase of Berlin in population since 1832 
has been far greater than that of any other city 
in Europe. It held at that time the eighth place 
in the list of large cities; it now occupies the 
third, London and Paris alone being more pop- 
ulous. It has in that period overtaken and out- 
run Moscow, Dublin, Vienna, Naples, and St. 
Petersburg, and jumped from a population of 
230,000 to one of 800,000. 





Foreign journals say that were it not for the 
mischievous and mistaken fancy for wearing a 
thickness of rouge, the Empress Eugénie would 
still be almost as captivating as when she first 
appeared in Parisian society. But the practice 
has been carried to such an extent that now her 
tire-women deem it necessary to color the eye- 
lids. This diminishes the soft, hazy look of 
those magnificent eyes, which Nature had made 
beautiful enough. 





There are those in this great city who have so 
little true moral courage that they are unwill- 
ing to dress according to their means. They 
desire to make a stylish appearance at some 
public entertainment, and demean themselves 
to hire a toilette more costly than they can af- 
ford to buy. Strange as it may seem, some who 
pass for sensible, respectable women Poe nid 
their vanity by this foolish habit, thus placing 
themselves constantly in a false position in the 
world. A woman is never thought the less of 
by a sensible man for hers plainly when 
circumstances demand it; but thousands have 
made themselves objects of slightin remarks, 
and even of ridicule, from their silly love ef 
show and fashion. 

Of Brigham Young’s twenty-nine wives, it is 
said that one is dead, one ran away, and onc is 
a maniac; nothing is known of five of them, 
where or what they are; and the remainder 





live with the prophet. 
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Lace Barbes worn as Head-Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The barbe is here arranged over the chignon.' Gather 
eight inches of the back edge, make .a loop two inches and a half 
long on the right side, and leave the ends hanging as shown by the 
illustration. . Sew a bow of lilac gros grain on the gathered mid- 
die part of the barbe. 

Fig. 2.—The barbe is here arranged to simulate acap. Laya 
pleat in the middle of the front, and ornament with a bow of blue 
ribbon and a blue feather. Pin the left end down with a blue 
bow, as shown by the illustration, but let the right’ end fall loose- 
ly the full length. y 

e barbes used in 
these illustrations 
are of point lace, 
for which any oth- 
er kind may, of 
course, be substi- 
tuted. 
























waist, which is fastened behind, from Figs. 15-17, Supplement, 
but with the upper edge reaching only to the designated straight 
line. Cut the bertha of double muslin according to the illustra- 
tion. Make the blouse waist with long sleeves of pleated and plain 
muslin and lace. Muslin belt and sash. 


Walking Dress for Elderly Lady. 
See illustration on page 297. 
Tue dress of this suit is of dark green gros grain, and the pale- 
tot of black velvet 
trimmed with black 
lace and a feather 
heading. Thehead- 
dress is of white 
lace. 


Swiss Muslin 
Dr t' 


with 
unic, 
Bow for the See illustration on 
Hair of Velvet page 297. 
and Gros Grain Trim the under- 
Ribbon. skirt with a wide 


pleated muslin 
flounce, and the 
tunic with a nar- 
row ruffle ; loop the 
tunic on the sides 
with bands of white 
gros grain’ ribbon. 
‘Trim the waist and 
sleeves with a ruf- 
fled revers. . Cut 
the waist of the 
requisite size from 
the pattern, Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., 
Figs. 37 and 88. 
Cut the waist re- 
vers of double mus- 
lin from Fig. 39. 
Make a belt and 
sash: of white gros 
grain. All of the 
Swiss muslin dress- 
es in this plate are especially designed for confirm- 
ation or first communion dresses. Long muslin 
veils may be added if desired. 


Tu1s bow is 
made of loops of 
pink gros grain rib- 
bon an inch and 
a half wide, and 
loops and short 
ends of black vel- 
vet ribbon three 
inches wide, ar- 
ranged on a piece 
of stifflace. Two 
long ends of the 
gros grain ribbon 
complete the bow. 
The _ illustration 
shows the shape 
of the bow and 
the manner of ar- 
ranging it on the 
hair. Fig. 1.—Lace BArRBE WoRN OVER CHIGNON. 


Black Figured Lace Blouse Waist. 


Tus blouse waist is of black figured lace, 
trimmed with pipings of black satin a third of an 
inch wide and 
black bugle lace 


£ 


Inrant’s Hoop. 
For pattern and descri: tion see Supplemen 
. No. XVIL. . . Pee A545 



















Fig. 2.—Lacre Barpe stMuLATING Cap. 








an inch wide, ‘aaa 
Cut the blouse aN. 
waist from the MEcHLIN CoLiar. — gery —— “a. « 
pattern given in For pattern and description gorsseetil ests aaa hi three 
Harper's Bazar, see Supplement, No. XIX., For pattern and descriptien chief causes 
Vol. LIL. No. 2. Fig. 49. see Supplement, No. XVIII., of personal popu- 
Supplement No. igs. 46 and 47. larity are the ad- 
. No. 


miration which 
is excited, the 
sympathy which 
Linen Cotiar wiTtH NEEDLE- is given, or the 
Work. Frit. pleasure _ that 

For pattern and description see C20 be bestowed. 
Supplement, No. XX., Fig.51. We put out of 


XII., Figs. 47 
and 48. Arrange 
the trimming ac- i 
cording to the Jinwen anp Lace Cotzar. 


illustration. For pattern and-description see 
Suppl., No. XVIIL., Figs. 468, 





Curr ror MEOCHLIN 


Coxxar. \ Curr ror NEEDLE-WorRK AND 
For pattern and description see oy ; ; Lace Stanvine Cotrar. 
Supplement, No. XIX., Fig.50. Bow ror Hair or VELVET anp Gros GRAIN RiBgon. For description see Supplement. 






Cine ¥ 
i / 
i fF 


/ 





Neepuie-Work anp Lace 
Sranpine CoLiar. 
For description see Supplement. 


Poplin Walking Dress. 
See illustration on page 297. 

Tue skirt and tunic are of the 
same shade of poplin. ‘The skirt is 
trimmed with a wide pleated flounce 
and four narrow ruffles. Between 
the narrow ruffles is a bias strip of 
brown velvet. ‘The tunic and waist 
are of brown poplin, the former 
looped up with a rosette. Cut the 
waist from the pattern given for the 
Brown Poplin Dress, Harper's Ba- 
zar, Vol. III., No. 2, Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 38-43, and trim it 
with a velvet revers. Trim the 
sleeves with two narrow poplin ruf- 
fles and a bias strip of brown vel- 
vet. ‘The belt and sash are of 
brown velvet. 





TULLE, APPLICATION, AND Lacr 
Stanpinc Coivar. 


For description see Supplement. 


court for our present purpose the pop- 
ularity which accompanies political 
power or intellectual strength; this 
being due to condition, not quality, 
and therefore not of the sort we mean : 
besides, it belongs to men rather than 
* to women, who seldom have any di- 
rect power that.can_ advance others, 
and still seldomer intellectual strength 
enough to obtain a public following 
because of their confessed supremacy. 
The popular women we mean are 
simply those met with in society, wo- 
men whose natural place is the draw- 
ing-room, and whose sphere is the 
well-dressed world, women who are 
emphatically ladies, and who under- 
stand des convenances and obey them, 
even if they take up a cause and prac- 
tice philanthropy or preach philoso- 
phy. . But the popular woman rarely 
does take up a cause, or make her 
philanthropy conspicuous or her phi- 
losophy audible. Partisanship implies 
angles, and she has no angles. If of 
the class of the admired, she is most 
popular who is least obtrusive in her 
claims and most ingenuous in ‘ignor- 
ing her superiority. A pretty woman, 
however pretty,. if affected, vain, or 
apt to give herself airs, may be ad- 
mired, but is never popular. The 
men whom she snubs sneer at her in 
private; the women whom she eclipses 
as well as snubs do more than sneer ; 
those only to whom she is gracious 
<r eer tiR dt : Aeti ; = ; ~—.. find her beauty a ape | of dpe 

Fig. 1.—S i _ she is distractinglv eclectic in her fa- 

Pacer sne-rsnp nor RR” as aati ee ieee Water A™ gy Stnerataas Jacesn. rit she counts as may foe 
fi "theb dae told For pat ind des " ; mes : she has friends; and though those 
five ruffles. Cut the low-necked eins io" Se ae 7 applement Wer etl 7 Tigh ea ” Sopp Te Tee, . who dislike her can not call her ugly, 


Swiss Muslin Dress with 
Tunic. 
See illustration on page. 297. 

Tus pretty confirmation dress 
for a young girl is made of Swiss 
muslin. Finish the under-skirt with 
several narrow tucks, trim the tunic 
with two muslin ruffles, loop it up in 
the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, and trim with bows of white 
silk ribbon. ‘Trim the bodice to cor- 
respond to the tunic. Cut the waist 
with fine muslin lining from Figs. 
37 and 38, Supplement. Finish the 
bodice with a muslin blouse waist 
with long sleeves trimmed with lace. 


Swiss Muslin Dress with 
Ruffles. 
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Fig. 1.—Porirn WaLkInc 


Dress. witH Tunic. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustin Dress 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin Dress 
WITH RUFFLES. 


For pattern see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 87 and 38. For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 15-17. 


they can call her disagreeable, and do. But the pretty woman 
who wears her beauty to all appearance unconsciously, never 
suffering it to be aggressive to other women nor willfully employ- 
ing it for the destruction of men, who is gracious in manner and 






Lapy’s Wraprer witH YORE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI, Figs. 32-34. 


of a pleasant temper, who is frank and approachable, and does 
not.seem to consider herself as something sacred and set apart 
from the world, because nature made her lovelier than the rest 
—she is the woman whom all unite in admiring, the popular 
person par excellence of 
her set. 

The popular pretty wo- 
man is one who, take her 
as a young wife (and she 
must be married), honest- 
ly loves her husband, but 
does not thrust her affec- 
tion into the face of the 
world, and never flirts 
with him in public. In- 
deed, she flirts with other 
men just enough to make 
time pass pleasantly, and 
enjoys a rapid waltz or a 
lively conversation as 
much as when she was 
seventeen, and before she 
was appropriated. She 
does not think it necessary 
to go about morally tick- - 
eted, nor does she find it ™ 
necessary for her dignity 
or her virtue to fence her- 
self round with coldness 
or indifference to the mul- 
titude by way of proving 
her loyalty to one. Still, 
SS as it is notorious that she 
“does love her husband, 
“ and as every one knows 
that they are perfectly con- 
‘ tent with each cther, and 
therefore not on the look- 
out for supplements, the 
men with whom she has 
those innocent little jokes, 
ivy; those transparent secrets, 
i those animated conversa- 
| tions, that confessed friend- 
f, Ship and good understand- 
f ing, do not make mis- 
& takes, and the very women 
belonging to them forget 
to. be censorious, even 
& though she is so much ad- 
mired. She is a mother 
too, and ‘a fond one, so 
¢an sympathize with other 
mothers, and. expatiate on 
her nursery in the confi- 
+ dential chat over 5 o’clock 
* tea, as all fond mothers do 
: and should. She keeps a 
well-managéd house, and 
is notorious for the amount 
of needle-work she gets 
through, and of which she 
is prettily proud, not being 
ashamed to tell you that 
the dress you admire so 
much was made by her 
own hands, and she will 
give your wife the pattern 


Fig. 4.—Watxkrina Dress For 
Experry Lapy. 
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5.—Swiss Musrtin Dress witH 
Tunic AND FLOUNCE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 39. 


Fig. 


if she likes; while she boasts of even rougher upholstery work, 
which she and her maid and her sewing-machine have got through 
with dispatch and credit. She gives dinners with a cachet of their 
own, and that have been evidently planned with careful thought 






a eS 


Lapy’s GorED WRAPPER WITH CAPE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 
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and study; and she is not above her work as 
mistress and organizer of her household. Yet 
she finds time to keep abreast with the current 
literature of the day, and never has to confess 
to ignorance of the ordinary topics of conver- 
sation, She is not a woman of extreme views 
about any thing. She has not signed improp- 
er papers, and she does not discuss improper 
questions; she does not go in for woman's 
rights ; she has a horror of facility of divorce; 
and she sets up for nothing—being neither an 
Advanced Woman desirous of usurping the pos- 
sessions and privileges of men, nor a Griselda who 
thinks her proper place is at the feet of men, to 
take their kicks with patience and their caress- 
es with gratitude, as is becoming in an inferior 
creature, She does not dabble in politics; and 
though she likes to make her dinners successful 
and her evenings brilliant, she by no means as- 
sumes to be a leader of fashion, or to impose 
laws on her circle. She likes to be admired, 
and she is always ready to let herself be loved ; 
she is always ready, too, to do any good work 
that comes in her way, and she finds time for the 
careful overlooking of a few pet charities, about 
which she makes no parade, just as she finds 
time for her nursery and her needle-work. And, 
truth to tell, she enjoys these quiet hours, with 
only her children to love her and her poor pen- 
sioners to admire her, quite as much as she en- 
joys the brilliant receptions where she is among 
the most popular and the most beautiful. Her 
nature is gentle, her affections large, her passions 
small; she may have prejudices, but they are 
lady-like prejudices of a mild kind, mainly on the 
side of modesty and tenderness and the quietude 
of womanhood. She is woman throughont, with- 
out the faintest dash of the masculine element in 
mind or manners, and she aspires to nothing else. 
She carries with her an atmosphere of happiness, 
of content, of spiritual completeness, of purity 
which is not prudery; her life is filled with a 
variety of interests, consequently she is never 
peevish through monotony, nor yet, on the other 
hand, is she excited, hurried, storm-driven, as 
those who give themselves up to ‘‘ objects,” and 
perfect nothing because they attempt too much. 
She is popular, because she is beautiful without 
being vain, loving without being sentimental ; 
happy in herself, yet not indifferent to others ; 
because she understands her drawing-room du- 
ties as well as her nursery ones, and knows how 
to combine domesticity with social splendor. 
This is the best type of the popular pretty woman 
to whom is given admiration, and against whom 
no one has a stone to fling or a slander to whis- 


r. 

Another kind of popular woman is the sympa- 
thetic woman, the woman who gives instead of 
receiving. This kind is of variable conditions. 
She may be old, she may be ugly; in fact, she is 
more often both than neither, but she is a uni- 
versal favorite notwithstanding, and no woman 
is more sought after or less wearied of, although 
none can say why they like her. She may be 
married, but generally she is either a widow or 
an old maid, as, if a wife, her sympathies for 
things abroad are necessarily somewhat cramped 
by the pressure of the home life, and her sympa- 
thies are her claim to popularity. She is sincere, 
too, as well as sympathetic, and she is safe. She 
holds the secrets, both of opinion and deed, of all 
her friends, but no one suspects that any one has 
confided secrets to her before himself. She has 
the art, or rather the charm, of perpetual spiritual 
freshness, and all her friends think in turn that 
the fountain has been unsealed now for the first 
time. This is not artifice; it is simply the prop- 
erty of deep and inexhaustible sympathy. It is 
not necessary that she should be a wise adviser 
to be popular. Her province is to listen and to 
sympathize, to gather the sorrows and the joys 
of others into her own breast, so as to soften by 
sharing or heighten by reduplication. Most fre- 
quently, too, she is not over-rigid in her notions 
of moral prudence, and will let a love-sick girl 
talk of her lover, even if the affair is hopeless 
and has been forbidden, while she will do her 
best to soothe the man who has had the misfor- 
tune to get crazed about his friend’s wife. She 
has been even known, under pressure, to convey a 
message or a hint; and of the two she is decid- 
edly more pitiful to sorrow than severe to wrong- 
doing. She is in at all the misfortunes and mala- 
dies of her friends. No death takes place with- 
out her bearing part of the mourning on her own 
soul; but then no marriage is considered com- 
plete in which she has nota share. She is called 
on to help whenever there is work to be done, if 
she is of the practical type; if only of the men- 
tal, she has merely to give up her own pleasures 
and her time, that she may look on and sympa- 
thize. Every one likes her, every one takes to 
her at first sight, no one is jealous of her, and the 
law of her life is to spend and be spent for oth- 
ers. It not unfrequently happens, though, that 
she who does so much for those others has to 
bear her own burden unassisted; and that she 
site at home surrounded by the spectres of de- 
spair, the ghosts of sorrow, which she helps to 
dispel from their homes. But she is not selfish ; 
and while she trudges along cheerfully enough 
under the heavy end of her friends’ crosses, she 
asks no one to lay so much as a finger on her 
own. In consequence of which no one imagines 
that she ever suffers at all on her own account; 
and most of her friends would take it as a per- 
sonal affront were she to turn the tables and ask 
for that of which she had given so much to oth- 
ers. She is the moral anodyne of her circle, and 
when she ceases to soothe, she abdicates the 
function assigned to her by nature and dies out 
of her allotted uses. 

Another kind of popular person is the woman 
whose sympathies are more superficial, but whose 
faculties are more brilliant; the woman who 
makes herself agreeable, as it is called—that is, 
who can talk when she is wanted to talk, listen 
when she is wanted to listen, take a prominent 





part and some responsibility or keep her person- 
ality in the back-ground, according to circum- 
stances and the need of the moment; eminently 
a useful member of society, and popular just in 
proportion to the pleasure she can shed around 
her. But she offends no one, even though she 
is notoriously sought after and made much of; 
for she is good-natured to all, and people are not 
jealous of those who do not flaunt their success- 
es, and whom popularity does not make insolent. 
The popular woman of this kind is always ready 
to help in the pleasures of others. She is a fair- 
weather friend, and shrinks with the most charm- 
ing frankness from those on whom dark days 
have fallen. She is really very sorry when any 
of her friends fall out from the ranks, and are 
left behind_to the tender mercies of those cruel 
camp-fol rs in the march of life—sorrow or 
sickness ; but she feels that her place is not with 
them—rather with the singers and players who 
are making things pleasant for the main body. 
But if she can not stop to smooth the pillows of 
a dying-bed, or soothe the troubles of an aching 
heart, she can organize delightful parties, set 

oung, people to congenial games, take off bores 
on to her own shoulders, and even utilize them 
for the néutralization of other bores; she is good 
for the back seat or the front, as is most conven- 
ient to others ; can shine at the state dinner 
where you want a serviceable show, or make a 
diversion in the quiet, not to say stupid, con- 
glomerate of fogies, where you want a lively el- 
ement to prevent universal stupor; she talks 
easily and well, and even brilliantly when on her 
mi but not enongh to excite men’s envy ; and 
she has no decided opinions. She is a chamele- 
on, an opal, changing ever in changing lights, and 
no one was ever yet known to determine her cen- 
tral quality. All that can be said of her is that 
she is good-natured and amusing, clever, facile, 
and ever ready to assist at all kinds of gatherings, 
which she has the knack of making ‘‘ go,” and 
which would have been slow without her; that 
she knows every game that was ever invented, 
and is good for every sort of festivity; that she 
is always well dressed, even tempered, and in 
(apparently) unwearied spirits and superb health ; 
but what she is at home, when the world is shut 
out, never troubles the thoughts of any. She is 
to society what the sympathetic woman is to the 
individual, and the reward is much the same in 
both cases. But unless the socially useful wo- 
man has been able to secure the interest of the 
sympathetic one, the chances are that, popular 
as she is now, she will be shunted to the side 
when her time of brilliancy has passed; and 
that, when her last hour comes, it will find her 
without the comfort of a friend, forsaken and 
forgotten. She is of the kind to whom sic tran- 
sit more especially applies; and if her life’s food 
has not been quite the husks, at all events it has 
not been serviceable or enduring bread. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 


Axsout this time an event took place which 
caused a total change in the lives of all at Pome- 
roy Court. One day, when out hunting, General 
Pomeroy met with an accident of a very serious 
nature. While leaping over a hedge the horse 
slipped and threw his rider, falling heavily on 
him.at the same time. He was picked up bleed- 
ing and senseléss, and in that condition carried 
home. On seeing her father thus brought back, 
Zillah gave way to a perfect frenzy of grief. She 
threw herself upon his unconscious form, uttering 
wild ejaculations, and it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that she could be taken away long enough 
to allow the General to be undressed and laid on 
his bed. She then took her place by her father’s 
bedside, where she remained without food or sleep 
for two or three days, refusing all entreaties to 
leave him. A doctor had been sent for with all 
speed, and on his arrival did what he could for 


the senseless sufferer. It was a very serious case, 
and it was not till the third day that the General 
opened his eyes. ‘The first sight that he saw was 
the pale and haggard face of his daughter. 

‘* What is this?” he murmured, confusedly, 
and in a faint voice. ‘*‘ What are you doing 
here, my darling ?” 

At the sight of this recognition, and the sound 
of his voice, Zillah uttered a loud cry of joy, and 
twined her arms about him in an eager hunger 
of affection. 

‘*Oh, papa! papa!” she moaned, “you are 

getting better! You will not leave me—you will 
not—you will not!” 
. All that day the Doctor had been in the house, 
and at this moment had been waiting in an ad- 
joining apartment. The cry of Zillah startled 
him, and he hurried into the room. He saw her 
prostrate on the bed, with her arms around her 
father, uttering low, half-hysterical words of fond- 
ness, intermingled with laughter and weeping. 

‘*Miss Pomeroy,” he said, with some stern- 
ness, ‘‘are you mad? Did I not warn you above 
all things to restrain your feelings ?” 

Instantly Zillah started up. The reproof of 
the Doctor had so stung her that for a moment 
she forgot her father, and regarded her reprover 
with a face full of astonishment and anger. 

‘* How dare you speak so to me?” she cried, 
savagely. 

The Doctor looked fixedly at her for a few mo- 
ments, and then answered, quietly : 

‘‘This is no place for discussion. I will ex- 
plain afterward.” He then went to the General’s 
bedside, and surveyed his patient in thoughtful 
silence. Already the feeble beginnings of re- 
turning consciousness had faded away, and the 
sick man’s eyes were closed wearily. The Doctor 
administered some medicine, and after waiting 
for nearly an hour in silence, he saw the General 
sink off into a peaceful sleep. 

‘* Now,” said he, in a low voice, ‘‘ Miss Pome- 
roy, I wish to say something to you. Come with 
me.” He led the way to the room where he had 
been waiting, while Zillah, for the first time in 
her life, obeyed an order. She followed in si- 
lence. 

‘* Miss Pomeroy,” said the Doctor, very grave- 
ly, ‘‘ your father’s case is very serious indeed, 
and I want to have a perfect understanding with 
you. If you have not thorough confidence in 
me, you have only to say so, and I will give you 
a list of physicians of good standing, into whose 
hands you may safely confide the General. But 
if, on the contrary, you wish me to continue my 
charge, I will only do so on the condition that I 
am to be the sole master in that room, and that 
my injunctions are to be implicitly attended to. 
Now, choose for yourself.” 

This grave, stern address, and the idea that he 
might leave her, frightened Zillah altogether out 
of her passion. She looked piteously at him, and 
grasped his hand as if in fear that he would in- 
stantly carry out his threat. 

“*Oh, Doctor!” she cried, ‘‘ pray forgive me; 
do not leave me when dear papa is so ill! It 
shall be all as you say, only you will not send me 
away from him, will you? Oh, say that you will 
not !” 

The Doctor retained her hand, and answered 
very kindly: ‘‘ My dear child, I should be most 
sorry to do so. Now that your father has come 
back to consciousness, you may be the greatest 
possible comfort to him if you will. But, to do 
this, you really must try to control yourself. The 
excitement which you have just caused him has 
overcome him, and if I had not been here I do 
not know what might have happened. Remem- 
ber, my child, that love is shown not by words 
but by deeds; and it would be but a poor return 
for all your father’s affection to give way selfishly 
to your own grief.” 

**Oh, what have I done?” cried Zillah, in 
terror. 

“*T do not suppose that you have done him 
very serious injury,” said the Doctor, reassuring- 
ly; ‘‘but you ought to take warning by. this. 
You will promise now, won't you, that there shall 
be no repetition of this conduct ?” 

“Oh, I will! I will!” 

‘*T will trust you, then,” said the Doctor, look- 
ing with pity upon her sad face. ‘‘ You are his 
best nurse, if you only keep your promise. So 
now, my dear, go back to your place by his side.” 
And Zillah, with a faint murmur of thanks, went 
back again. 

On the following day General Pomeroy seemed 
to have regained his full consciousness. Zillah 
exercised a strong control over herself, and was 
true to her promise. When the Doctor called 
he seemed pleased at the favorable change. But 
there was evidently something on the General’s 
mind. Finally, he made the Doctor understand 
that he wished to see him alone. ‘The Doctor 
whispered a few words to Zillah, who instantly 
left the room. 

‘* Doctor,” said the General, in a feeble voice, 
as soon as they were alone, ‘‘I must know the 
whole truth. Will you tell it to me frankly ?” 

‘*T never deceive my patients,” was the answer. 

‘* Am I dangerously ill ?” 

**'You are.” 

‘** How long have I to live?” 

‘“My dear Sir, God alone can answer that 
question. You have a chance for life yet. Your 
sickness may take a favorable turn, and we may 
be able to bring you around again.” 

‘* But the chances are against me, you think ?” 

‘*We must be prepared for the worst,” said 
the Doctor, solemnly. ‘‘ At the same time, there 
is a chance.” 

‘* Well, suppose that the turn should be unfa- 
vorable, how long would it be, do you think, be- 
fore the end? I have much to attend to, and it 
- of the greatest importance that I should know 
this.” 

“* Probably a month—possibly less,” answered 
the Doctor, gravely, after a moment’s thought ; 





‘that is, if the worst should take place. But it 





is impossible to speak with certainty until your 
symptoms are more fully developed.’ 

‘* Thank you, Doctor, for your frankness ; and 
now, will you kindly send my daughter to me?” 

‘*Remember,” said the Doctor, doubtfully, 
‘* that it is of the greatest possible moment that 
you should be kept free from all excitement. 
Any agitation of mind will surely destroy your 
last chance.” 

‘*But I must see her!” answered the General, 
excitedly. ‘‘I have to attend to something which 
concerns her. It is her future. I could not die 
easily, or rest in my grave, if this were neglected.” 

Thus far the General had been calm, but the 


state of uncontrollable agitation. He reminded 
her of her promise, impressed on her the necessi- 
ty of caution, and sent her to him. She crept 
softly to the bedside, and, taking her accustomed 
seat, covered his hand with kisses. 

**Sit a little lower, my darling,” said the 
General, ‘‘where I may see your face.” She 
obeyed, still holding his hand, which returned 
with warmth her caressing pressure. 

The agitation which the General had felt at 
the Doctor's information had now grown visibly 
stronger. ‘There was a kind of feverish excite- 
ment in his manner which seemed to indicate 
that his brain was affected. One idea only filled 
that half-delirious brain, and this, without the 
slightest warning, he abruptly began to commu- 
nicate to his daughter. 

**You know, Zillah,” said he, in a rapid, eager 
tone which alarmed her, ‘‘ the dearest wish of 
my heart is to see you the wife of Guy Molyneux, 
the son of my old friend. I betrothed you to 
him five years ago. You remember all about it, 
of course. He visited us at London. The time 
for the accomplishment of my desire has now ar- 
rived. I received a letter from Lord Chetwynde 
on the day of my accident, telling me that his 
son’s regiment was shortly to sail for India. I 
intended writing to ask him to pay us a visit be- 
fore he left; but now,” he added, in a dreamy 
voice, ‘‘ of course he must come, and—he must 
marry you before he goes.” 

Any thing more horrible, more abhorrent, to 
Zillah than such language, at such a time, could 
not be conceived. She thought he was raving. 
A wild exclamation of ‘fear and remonstrance 
started to her lips; but she remembered the Doc- 
tor’s warning, and by a mighty effort repressed 
it. It then seemed to her that this raving delir- 
ium, if resisted, might turn to madness and en- 
danger his last chance. In her despair she found 
only one answer, and that was something which 
might soothe him. 

‘*Yes, dear papa,” she said, quietly; ‘‘yes, 
we will ask him to come and see us.” 

** No, no,” cried the General, with feverish im- 
patience. ‘‘Thatwillnotdo. You must marry 
him at once—to-day—to-morrow—do you hear ? 
There is no time to lose.” 

‘** But I must stay with you, dearest papa, you 
know,” said Zillah, still striving to soothe him. 
‘* What would you do without your little girl? 
I am sure you can not want me to leave you.” 

‘* Ah, my child!” said the General, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘I am going to leave you. The Doctor 
tells me that I have but a short time to live; and 
I feel that what he says is true. If I must leave 
you, my darling, I can not leave you without a 
protector.” 

At this Zillah’s unaccustomed self-control gave 
way utterly. Overcome by the horror of that 
revelation and the anguish of that discovery, she 
flung her arms around him and clung to him pas- 
sionately. 

‘You shall not go!” she moaned. ‘‘ You 
shall not go; or if you do you must take me with 
you. I can not live without you. You know 
that I'can not. Oh, papa! papa!” 

The tones of her voice, which were wailed out 
in a wild, despairing cry, reached the ears of the 
Doctor, who at once hurried in. 

“* What is this?” he said, sharply and sternly, 
to Zillah. ‘‘Is this keeping your promise ?” 

‘Oh, Doctor!” said Zillah, imploringly, ‘‘I 
did not mean to—I could not help it—but tell me 
—it is not true, is it? Tell me that my father 
is not going to leave me!” ~ 

‘¢T will tell you this,” said he, gravely. ‘‘ You 
are destroying every chance of his recovery by 
your vehemence.” 

Zillah looked up at him with an expression of 
agony on her face such as, accustomed as he was 
to scenes of suffering, he had but seldom en- 
countered. 

‘*T’ve killed him, then!” she faltered. 

The Doctor put his hand kindly on her shoul- 
der. ‘‘I trust not, my poor child,” said he; 
‘*but it is my duty to warn you of the conse- 
quences of giving way to excessive grief.” 

“Oh, Doctor! you are quite right, and I will 
try very hard not to give way again.” 

During this conversation, which was low and 
hurried, General Pomeroy lay without hearing 
any thing of what they were saying. His lips 
moved, and his hands picked at the bed-clothes 
convulsively. Only one idea was in his mind— 
the accomplishment of his wishes. His daugh- 
ter’s grief seemed to have no effect on him what- 
ever. Indeed, he did not appear to notice it. 

“Speak to her, Doctor,” said he, feebly, as he 
heard their voices. ‘‘ Tell her I can not die hap- 
py unless she is married—I can not leave her 
alone in the world.” 

The Doctor looked surprised. ‘‘ What does 
he mean ?” he said, taking Zillah aside. . What 
is this fancy? Is there any thing in it ?” : 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t know,” said Zillah. ‘‘ It is 
certainly on his mind, and he can’t be argued or 
humored ott of it. It is an arrangement made 
some years ago between him and Lord Chetwynde 
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he has just been telling me that he wishes it car- 
ried out now. Oh! what—what shall I do?” 
she added, despairingly. ‘‘Can’t you do some- 
thing, Doctor?” : 

‘¢T will speak to him,” said the latter ; and, 
approaching the bed, he bent over the General, 
and said, in a low voice: : 

“¢ General Pomeroy, you know that the family 
physician is often a kind of father-confessor as 
well. Now I do not wish to intrude upon your 
private affairs; but from what you have said I 
perceive that there is something on your mind, 
and if I can be of any assistance to you I shall 
be only too happy. Have you any objection to 
tell me what it is that is troubling you ?” 

While the Doctor spoke the General’s eyes 
were fixed upon Zillah with feverish anxiety. 
“Tell her,” he murmured, ‘‘that she must con- 
sent at once—at once,” he repeated, in a more 
excited tone. 

“Consent to what ?” 

“To this marriage that I have planned for her. 
She knows. It is with the son of my old friend, 
Lord Chetwynde. He is a fine lad, and comes 
of a goo stock. I knew his father before him. 
I have watched him closely for the last five years. 
He will take care of her. He will make her a 
good husband. And I—shall be able to die—in 
peace. But it must be done—immediately—for 
he is going—to India.” 

The General spoke in a very feeble tone, and 
with frequent pauses. ’ 

“ And do you wish your daughter to go with 
him? She is too young to be exposed to the 
dangers of Indian life.” 

This idea seemed to strike the General very 
forcibly. For some minutes he did not answer, 
and it was with difficulty that he could collect 
his thoughts. At last he answered, slowly : 

‘*That is true—but she need not accompany 
him. Let her stay with me—till all is over—then 
she can go—to Chetwynde. It will be her nat- 
ural home. She will find in my old friend a sec- 
ond father. She can remain with him—till her 
husband returns.” 

A long pause followed. ‘‘ Besides,” he re- 
sumed, in a fainter voice, ‘‘there are other things. 
1 can not explain—they are private—they con- 
cern the affairs of others. But if Zillah were to 
refuse to marry him—she would lose one-half of 
her fortune. So you can understand my anx- 
iety. She has not a relative in the world—to 
whom I could leave her.” 

Here the General stopped, utterly exhausted 
by the fatigue of speaking so much. As for the 
Doctor, he sat for a time involved in deep thought. 
Zillah stood there pale and agitated, looking now 
at her father and now at the Doctor, while a new 
and deeper anguish came over her heart. After 
a while he rose and quietly motioned to Zillah to 
follow him to the adjoining room. 

‘* My dear child,” said he, kindly, when they 
had arrived there, ‘‘ your father is: excited, but 
yet is quite sane. His plan seems to be one 
which he has been cherishing for years; and he 
has so thoroughly set his heart upon it that it now 
is evidently his sole idea. Ido not see what else 
can be done than to comply with his wishes.” 

‘“*What!” cried Zillah, aghast. 

““To refuse,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ might be fa- 
tal. It would throw him into a paroxysm.” 

*¢Oh, Doctor!” moaned Zillah. ‘* What do 
you mean? You can not bein earnest. What 
—to do such a thing when darling papa is—is 
dying !” 

Sobs choked her utterance. She buried her 
face in her hands and sank into a chair. 

‘*He is not yet so bad,” said the Doctor, earn- 
estly, ‘“‘but he is certainly in a critical state; 
and unless it is absolutely impossible—unless it 
is too abhorrent to think of—unless any calamity 
is better than this—I would advise you to try 
and think if you can not bring yourself to—to in- 
dulge his wish, wild as it mayseem to you. There, 
my dear, I am deeply sorry for you; but I am 
honest, and say what I think.” 

For a long time Zillah sat in silence, strug- 
gling with her emotions. The Doctor’s words 
impressed her deeply; but the thing which he 
advised was horrible to her—abhorrent beyond 
words. But then there was her father lying so 
near to death—whom, perhaps, her self-sacrifice 
might save, and whom certainly her selfishness 
would destroy. She could not hesitate. It was 
a bitter decision, but she made it. She rose to 
her feet paler than ever, but quite calm. 

**Doctor,” said she, ‘‘ I have decided. It is 
horrible beyond words; but I will do it, or any 
thing, for his sake. I would die to save him; 
and this is something worse than death.” 

She was calm and cold; her voice seemed un- 
natural; her eyes were tearless. 

“¢Tt seems very hard,” she murmured, after a 
pause; ‘*I never saw Captain Molyneux but 
once, and I was only ten years old.” 

‘* How old are you now ?” asked the Doctor, 
who knew not what to say to this poor stricken 
heart. 

“* Fifteen.” 

**Poor child!” said he, compassionately ; 
“‘the trials of life are coming upon you early; 
but,” he added, with a desperate effort at con- 
dolence, ‘‘do not be so despairing; whatever 
may be the result, you are, after all, in the path 
of duty; and that is the safest and the best for 
us all in the end, however hard it may seem to 
be in the present.” 

Just then the General’s voice interrupted his 
little homily, sounding querulously and impa- 
tiently: ‘Zillah! Zillah!” 

She sprang to his bedside: ‘‘ Here I am, dear 

apa. ” 


** Will you do as I wish ?” he asked, abruptly. 

**Yes,” said Zillah, with an effort at firmness 
which cost her dear. Saying this, she kissed 
him; and the beam of pleasure which at this 
word lighted up the wan face of the sick man 
touched Zillah to the heart. She felt that, come 
what might, she had received her reward. 





**My sweetest, dutiful child,” said the Gen- 
eral, tenderly; ‘‘ you have made me happy, my 
darling. Now get your desk and write for him 
at once. You must not lose time, my child.” 

This unremitting pressure upon her gave Zil- 
lah a new struggle, but the General exhibited 
such feverish impatience that she dared not re- 
sist. So she went to a Davenport which stood 
in the corner of the room, and saying, quietly, 
‘“*T will write here, papa,” she seated herself, 
with her back toward him. 

“¢ Are you ready ?” he asked. 

oy apa.” 

The General then began to dictate to her what 
she was to write. It was as follows: 

‘My DEAR OLD Frienp,—I think it will 
cause you some grief to hear that our long 
friendship is about to be broken up. My days, 
I fear, are numbered.” 

Zillah stifled the sobs that choked her, and 
wrote bravely on: 

‘** You know the sorrow which has blighted my 
life; and I feel that I could go joyfully to my 
beloved, my deeply mourned wife, if I could feel 
that I was leaving my child—herchild and mine— 
happily provided for. For this purpose I should 
like Guy, before he leaves for India, to fulfill his 
promise, and, by marrying my daughter, give me 
the comfort of knowing that I leave her in the 
hands of a husband upon whom I can confident- 
ly rely.” 

But at this point Zillah’s self-control gave way. 
She broke down utterly, and, bowing her head 
in her hands on the desk, burst forth into a pas- 
sion of sobs. 

The poor child could surely not be blamed. 
Her nature was impassioned and undisciplined ; 
from her birth every whim had been humored, 
and her wildest fancies indulged to the utmost; 
and now suddenly upon this petted idol, who had 
been always guarded so carefully from the slight- 
est disappointment, there descended the storm- 
cloud of sorrow, and that too not gradually, but 
almost in one moment. Her love for her father 
was a passion; and he was to be taken from her, 
and she was to be given into the hands of entire 
strangers. The apparent calmness, almost indif- 
ference, with which her father made these ar- 
rangements, cut her to the quick. She was too 
young to know how much of this eagerness was 
attributable entirely to disease. He appeared to 
her as thinking of only his own wishes, and show- 
ing no consideration whatever for her own crush- 
ing grief, and no appreciation of the strength of 
her affection for him. ‘The self-sacrificing fa- 
ther had changed into the most selfish of men, 
who had not one thought for her feelings. 

‘Oh, Zillah!” cried her father, rej hfally, 
in answer to her last outburst of grief. She rose 
and went to his bedside, struggling violently with 
her emotion. = 

‘“*T can not write this, dearest papa,” she said, 
in a tremulous voice; ‘‘I have promised to do 
just as you wish, and I will keep my word; but 
indeed, indeed, I can not write this letter. Will 
it not do as well if Hilda writes it ?” 

‘*To be sure, to be sure,” said the General, 
who took no notice of her distress. ‘‘ Hilda will 
do it, and then my little girl can come and sit 
beside her father.” 

Hilda was accordingly sent for. She glided 
noiselessly in and took her place at the Daven- 


port; while Zillah, sitting by her father, buried } 


her head in the bed-clothes, his feeble hands the 
while playing nervously with the long, straggling 
locks of her hair which scattered themselves over 


the bed. ‘The letter was soon finished, for it con- | 


tained little more than what has already been 
given, except the reiterated injunction that Guy 
should make all haste to reach Pomeroy Court. 
It was then sent off to the post, to the great.de- 
light of the General, whose mind became: more 
wandering, now that the strain which had been! 
placed upon it was removed. 

‘* Now,” said he, in a flighty way, and with an 
eager impetuosity which showed that his deliri- 
um had increased; ‘“‘we must think of the 
wedding—my darling must have a grand wed- 
ding,” he murmured to himself in a low whis- 


per. 

A shudder ran through Zillah as she sat by his 
side, but not a sound escaped her. She looked 
up in terror. Had every ray of reason left her 
father? Was she to sacrifice herself on so hid- 
eous an altar without even the satisfaction of 
knowing that she had given him pleasure? Then 
she thought that perhaps her father was living 
again in the past, and confounding this fearful 
thing which he was planning for her with his own 
joyous wedding. ‘Tears flowed afresh, but si- 
lently, at the thought of the contrast. Often had 
her ayah delighted her childish imagination by 
her glowing descriptions of the magnificence of 
that wedding, where the festivities had lasted for 
a week, and the arrangements were all made on 
a scale of Oriental splendor. She loved to des- 
cant upon the beauty of the bride, the richness 
of her attire, the magnificence of her jewels, the 
grandeur of the guests, the splendor of the whole 
display—until Zillah had insensibly learned to 
think all this the necessary adjuncts of a wed- 
ding, and had built many a day-dream about the 
pomp which should surround hers, when the glo- 
rious knight whom the fairy tales had led her to 
expect should come to claim her hand. But at 
this time it was not the sacrifice of all this that 
was wringing her heart. She gave it not evena 
sigh. It was rather the thought that this mar- 
riage, which now seemed inevitable, was to take 
place here, while her heart was wrung with anxi- 
ety on his account—here in this room—by that 
bedside, which her fears told her might be a bed 
of death. There lay her father, her only friend 
—the one for whom she would lay down her life, 
and to soothe whose delirium she had consented 
to this abhorrent sacrifice of herself. The mar- 
riage thus planned was to take place thus; it 
was to be a hideous, a ghastly mockery —a 
frightful violence to the solemnity of sorrow. 








She was not to be married—she was to be sold. 
The circumstances of that old betrothal had 
never been explained to her; but she knew that 
money was in some way connected with it, and 
that she was virtually bought and sold like a 
slave, without any will of her own. Such bitter 
thoughts as these filled her mind as she sat there 
by her father’s side. 

Presently her father spoke again. ‘‘ Have you 
any dresses, Zillah ?” 

“*Plenty, papa.” 

** Oh, but I mean a wedding-dress—a fine new 
dress; white satin my darling wore; how beau- 
tiful she looked! and a veil you must have, and 
plenty of jewels — pearls and diamonds. My 
pet will be a lovely bride.” 

Every one of these words was a stab, and Zil- 
lah was dumb; but her father noticed nothing 
of this. It was mauness, but, like many cases 
of madness, it. was very coherent. 

“Send for your ayah, dear,” he continued ; 
‘*T must talk to her—about your wedding- 
dress.” 

Zillah rang the bell. As soon as the woman 
appeared the General turned to her with his 
usual feverish manner. 

“Nurse,” said he, ‘‘ Miss Pomeroy is to be 
married at once. You must see—that she has 
every thing prepared—suitably—and of the very 
best.” 


The ayah stood speechless with amazement. 
This feeling was increased when Zillah said, ina 
cold monotone : 

‘*Don’t look surprised, nurse. It’s quite true. 
I am to be married within a day or two.” 

Her master’s absurdities the ayah could ac- 
count for on the ground of delirium; but was 
‘* Little Missy” mad too? Perhaps sorrow had 
turned her brain, she thought. At any rate, it 
would be best to humor them. 

‘* Missy had a white silk down from London 
last week, Sir.” 

“*Not satin? A wedding-dress should be 
of satin,” said the General. 

“Tt does not matter, so that it is all white,” 
said the nurse, with decision. 

“*Doesn’t it? Very well,” said the General. 
‘* But she must have a veil, nurse, and plenty of 
jewels. She must look like my darling. You 
remember, nurse, how she looked.” 

‘“Indeed I do, sahib, and you may leave all 
tome. Iwill see that Missy is as fine and grand 
as any of them.” 

The ayah began already to feel excited, and to 
fall in with this wild proposal. The very men- 
tion of dress had excited her Indian love of 
finery. , 

‘*'That is right,” said the General; ‘“‘ attend 
to it all, Spare no expense. Don’t you go, my 
child,” he continued, as Zillah rose and walked 
shudderingly to the window. ‘‘I think I can 
sleep, now that my mind is at ease. Stay by 
me, my darling child.” 

**Oh, papa, do you think I would leave you?” 
said Zillah, and she came back to the bed. 

The Doctor, who had been waiting until the 
General should become a little calmer, now ad- 
ministered an anodyne, and he fell asleep, his 
hand clasped in Zillah’s, while she, fearful of 
making the slightest movement, sat motionless 
and déspairing far into the night. 





CHAPTER X. 
A WEDDING IN EXTREMIS. 


Two days passed; on the second Guy Moly- 
neux arrived. Lord Chetwynde was ill; and 
could not travel. He sent a letter, however, 
full of earnest and hopeful sympathy. He 
would not believe that things were as bad as his 
old friend feared ; the instant that he could leavé 


: he would come up to Pomeroy Court ; or if by 


God’s providence the worst should take place, he 
would instantly fetch Zillah to Chetwynde Cas- 
tle; and the General might rely upon it that, so 
far as love and tenderness could supply a father’s 
place, she should not feel her loss. 

On Guy’s arrival he was shown into the library. 
Luncheon was laid there, and the housekeeper 
apologized for Miss Pomeroy’s absence. Guy 
took a chair and waited for a while, meditating 
on the time when he had last seen the girl who 
in a short time was to be tied to him for life. 
The event was excessively repugnant to him, 
even though he did not at all realize its full im- 
portance; and he would have given any thing to 
get out of it; but his father’s command was 
sacred, and for years he had been bound by his 
father’s word. Escape was utterly impossible. 
The entrance of the clergyman, who seemed 
more intent on the luncheon than any thing 
else, did not lessen Guy’s feelings of repug- 
nance. He said- but little, and sank into a fit 
of abstraction, from which he was roused by a 
message that the General would like to see him. 
He hurried up stairs. 

The General smiled faintly, and greeted him 
with as much warmth as his weak and prostrated 
condition would allow. 

‘*Guy, my boy,” said he, feebly, ‘‘I am very 
glad to see you.” 

To Guy the General seemed like a doomed 
man, and the discovery gave him a great shock, 
for he had scarcely anticipated any thing so bad 
as this. In spite of this, however, he expressed 
a hope that the General might yet recover, and 
be spared many years to them. 

‘*No,” said the General, sadly and wearily ; 
‘*no; my days are numbered. I must die, my 
boy; but I shall die in peace, if I feel that I do 
not leave my chiid uncared for.” 

Guy, in spite of his dislike and repugnance, 
felt deeply moved. 

**You need have no fear of that, Sir,” he 
went on to say, in solemn, measured tones. ‘I 
solemnly promise you that no unhappiness shall 
ever reach her if I can help it. To the end of 
my life I will try to requite to her the kindness 
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that you h.vz shown to us. My father feels as 
I do, anl he begged me to assure you, if he is 
not able to see you again, as he hopes to do, 
that the instant your daughter needs his care he 
will himself take her to Chetwynde Castle, and 
will watch over her with the same care and af- 
fection that you yourself would bestow; and she 
shall leave his home only for mine.” 

The General pressed his hand feebly. ‘‘ God 
bless you!” he said, in a faint voice. 

Suddenly a low sob broke the silence which 
followed. Turning hastily, Guy saw in the dim 
twilight of the sick-room what he had not before 
observed. It was a girl's figure crouching at the 
foot of the bed, her head buried in the clothes. 
He looked at her—his heart told him who it was 
—but he knew not what to say. 

The General also had heard that sob. It raised 
no pity and compassion in him; it was simply 
some new stimulus to the one idea of his distem- 
pered brain. 

‘** What, Zillah!” he said, in surprise. ‘You 
here yet? I thought you had gone to get ready.” 

Still the kneeling figure did not move. 

“Zillah,” said the General, querulously, and 
with an excitement in his feeble voice which 
showed how readily he might lapse into com- 
plete delirium—‘‘ Zillah, my child, be quick. 
There is no time to lose. Go and get ready for 
your wedding. Don’t you hear me? Go and 
dress yourself.” 

**Oh, papa!” moaned Zillah, in a voice which 
pierced to the inmost heart of Guy, “‘ will it not 
doasIam? Do not ask me to put on finery at 
a time like this.” Her voice was one of utter 
anguish and despair. 

‘* A time like this ?” said the General, rousing 
himself somewhat—‘‘ what do you mean, child ? 
Does not the Bible say, Like as a bride adorn- 
eth herself—for her husband—and ever shall be 
—world without end—amen—yes—white satin 
and pearls, my child—oh yes—white pearls and 
satin—we are all ready—where are you, my dar- 
ling?” Another sob was the only reply to this 
incoherent speech. Guy stood as if petrified. 
In his journey here he had simply tried to mus- 
ter up his own resolution, and to fortify his own 
heart. He had not given one thought to this 
poor despairing child. Her sorrow, her anguish, 
her despair, now went to his heart. Yet he 
knew not whattodo. How gladly he would have 
made his escape from this horrible mockery—for 
her sake as well as for his own! But for such 
escape he saw plainly there was no possibility. 
That delirious mind, in its frenzy, was too in- 
tent upon its one purpose to admit of this. He 
himself also felt a strange and painful sense of 
guilt. Was not he to a great extent the cause 
of this, though the unwilling cause? Ah! he 
thought, remorsefully, can wrong be right? and 
can any thing justify such a desecration as this 
both of marriage and of death? At that mo- 
ment Chetwynde faded away, and to have saved 
it was as nothing. Willingly would he have 
given up every thing if he could now have said 
to this poor child—who thus crouched down, 
crushed by a woman’s sorrow before she had 
known a woman’s years—‘‘ Farewell. You are 
free. I will give you a brother's love and claim 
nothing in return. I will give back all, and go 
forth penniless into the battle of life.” 

But the General again interrupted them, speak- 
ing impatiently: ‘“‘ What are you waiting for? 
Is not Zillah getting ready ?” 

Guy scarcely Knew what he was doing; but, 
obeying the instincts of his pity, he bent down 
and whisperéd to Zillah, ‘‘ My poor child, I pity 
you, and sympathize with you more than words 
can tell. It is an awful thing for you. But can 
you not rotise yourself? Perhaps it would calm 
your father. He is getting too excited.” 

Zillah shrunk away as though he were pollu- 
tion, arid Guy at this resumed his former place 
in sadness and in desperation, with no other idea 
than to wait for the end. 

‘* Zillah! Zillah!” cried the General, almost 
fiercely. 

At this Zillah sprang up, and rushed out of 
the room. She hurried up stairs, and found 
the ayah in her dressing-room with Hilda, In 
the next room her white silk was laid out, her 
wreath and veil beside it. 

“* Here's my jewel come to be dressed in her 
wedding-dress,” said the ayah, joyously. 

“Be quiet!” cried Zillah, passionately. ‘‘ Don’t 
dare to say any thing like that to me; and you 
may put all that trash away, for I’m not going 
to be married at all. I can’t do it, and I won't. 
I hate him! I hate him! I hate him! I hate 
him !” . 

These words she hissed out with the venom 
of aserpent. Her attendants tried remonstrance, 
but in vain. Hilda pointed out to her the hand- 
some dress, but with no greater success. Vain- 
ly they tried to plead, to coax, and to persuade. 
All this only seemed to strengthen her determ- 
ination. At last she threw herself upon the 
floor, like a passionate child, in a paroxysm of 
rage and grief. : 

The unwonted self-control which for the last 
few days she had imposed upon herself now told 
upon her in the violence of the reaction which 
had set in. When once she had allowed the 
barriers to be broken down, all else gave way to 
the onset of passion; and the presence and re- 
monstrances of the ayah and Hilda only made it 
worse. She forgot utterly her father’s condi- 
tion; she showed herself now as selfish in her 
passion as he had shown himself in his delirium. 
Nothing could be done to stop her. The others, 
familiar with these outbreaks, retired to the ad- 
joining room and waited. 

«Meanwhile the others were waiting also in the 
room below. The Doctor was there, and sat by 
his patient, exerting all his art. to soothe him 
and curb his eagerness. The General refused 
some medicine which he offered, and declared 
with passion that he would take nothing what- 
ever ‘ill the wedding was over. To have used 
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force would have been fatal; and so the Doctor 
had to humor his patient. The family solicitor 
was there with the marriage settlements, which 
had been prepared in great haste. Guy and the 
clergyman sat apart in thoughtful silence. 

Half an hour passed, and Zillah did not ap- 
pear. On the General’s asking for her the cler- 

hazarded a remark intended to be pleas- 
ant, about ladies on such occasions needing some 
time to adorn themselves, a little out of place 
under the circumstances, but it fortunately fell 
in with the sick man’s humor, and satisfied him 
for the moment, 

Three-quarters of an hour passed. ‘Surely 
she must be ready now,” said the General, who 
grew more excited and irritable every moment. 
A messenger was thereupon dispatched for her, 
but she found the door bolted, and amidst the 
outcry and confusion in the room could only dis- 
tinguish that Miss Pomeroy was not ready. This 
message she delivered without entering into par- 
ticulars. 

An hour passed, and another messenger went 
with the same result. It then became impossi- 
ble to soothe the General any longer. Guy also 
grew impatient, for he had to leave by that 
evening’s train; and if the thing had to be it 
must be done soon. He began to hope that it 
might be postponed—that Zillah might not come 
—and then he would have to leave the thing un- 
finished.. But .then he thought of his father’s 
command, and the General's desite—of his own 
promise—of the fact that it must be done—of 
the danger to the General if it were not done. 
Between these conflicting feelings—his desire to 
escape, and his desire. to fulfill what he consid- 
ered his obligations—his brain grew confused, 
and he sat there impatient for the end—to see 
what it might turn out to be. 

Another quarter of an hour passed. The Gen- 
eral’s excitement grew worse, and was deepening 
into frenzy. Dr. Cowell looked more and more 
anxious, and at last, ‘ 
shrewdly suspecting the 
cause of the delay, de- 
termined himself to go 
and takeitinhand. He 
accordingly left his pa- 
tient, and was just cross- 
ing the room, when his 
progress was arrested by 
the General's springing 
up with a kind of con- 
vulsive start, and jump- 
ing out of bed, declaring 
wildly and incoherently 
that something must be 
wrong, and that he him- 
self would go and bring 
Zillah. ‘The Doctor had 
to turn again to his pa- 
tient. The effort was a 
spasmodic one, and the 
General was soon put 
back again to bed, where 
helay groaning and pant- 
ing; while the Doctor, 
finding that he could not 
leave him even for an in- 
stant, looked around for 
some one to send in his 
place. Who could it be? 
Neither the lawyer nor 
the clergyman seemed 
suitable. There was no 
one left but Guy, who 
seemed to the Doctor, 
from his face and man- 
ner, to be capable of deal- 
ing with any difficulty. 
So he called Guy to him, 
and hurriedly whispered 
to him the state of things. 

‘If the General has 
to wait any longer, he 
will die,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘* You'll have to go 
and bring her. You're the only person. You 
must, Tell her that her father has already had 
one fit, and that every moment destroys his last 
chance of life. She must either decide to come 
at once, or else sacrifice him.” 

He then rang the bell, and ordered the servant 
to lead Captain Molyneux to Miss Pomeroy. 
Guy was thus forced to be an actor where his 
highest desire was to be passive. There was no 
alternative. In that moment all his future was 
involved. He saw it; he knew it; but he did 
not shrink. Honor bound him to this marriage, 
hateful as it was. ‘The other actor in the scene 
detested it as much as he did, but there was no 
help for it. Could he sit passive and let the Gen- 
eral die? The marriage, after all, he thought, 
had to come off; it was terrible to have it now; 
but then the last chance of the General's life was 
dependent upon this marriage. What could he 
do? 
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What? A rapid survey of his whole situation 
decided him. He would perform what he con- 
sidered his vow. He would do his part toward 
saving the General's life, though that part was 
so hard. He was calm, therefore, and self-pos- 
sessed, as the servant entered and led the way to 
Zillah’s apartments. ‘Ihe servant on receiving 
the order grinned in spite of the solemnity of the 
occasion. He had a pretty clear idea of the 
state of things; he was well accustomed to what 
was styled, in the servants’ hall, ‘‘ Missy's’ tan- 
trums;" and he wondered to himself how Gay 
would ever manage her. He was too good a 
servant, however, to let his feelings be seen, and 
so he led the way demurely, and knocking at Zil- 
lah’s door, announced: ° 

**Captain Molyneux.” 


The door was at once opened by the ayah, : 


At that instant Zillah sprang to her feet and 
looked at him in a fury of passion. 

‘** You/” she cried, with indescribable malig- 
nancy. ‘‘ You’ You here! How dare you 








come here? Go down stairs this instant! If it 
is my money you want, take it all and begone. 
I will never, never, never, marry you!” 

For a moment Guy was overcome. . The taunt 
was certainly horrible.. He turned pale, but 
soon regained his self-possession. ‘ 

‘** Miss Pomeroy,” said he, quietly, yet earnest- 
ly, ‘‘this is not the time for a scene. Your fa- 
ther is in the utmost danger. He has waited for 
an hour and a quarter. He is getting worse ev- 
ery moment. He made one attempt to get out 
of bed, and come for you himself. The Doctor 
ordered me to come, and that is why I am here.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe you!” screamed Zillah. ‘‘ You 
are trying to frighten me.” 

‘*T have nothing to say,” replied Guy, mourn- 


fully. ‘‘ Your father is rapidly getting into a | 


state of frenzy. If it lasts much longer he will 
die.” 


Guy’s words penetrated to Zillah’s inmost soul. . 


A wild fear arose, which in a moment chased 
away the fury which had possessed her. Her 
face changed. . She struck her hands against her 
brow, and uttered an exclamation of terror. 

‘Tell him—tell him—I’m coming. _ Make 
haste,” she moaned. - ‘‘ I'll be down immediate- 
ly. Oh, make haste!” . 

She hurried back, and Guy went down stairs 
again, where he waited at the bottom with his 
soul in a strange tumult, and his heart on fire. 
Why was it that he had been sold for all this— 
he and that wretched child ? 

But now Zillah was -all changed. Now. she 
was as excited in her haste to go down stairs as 
she -had before been anxious to avoid it. She 
rushed back to the bedroom where Hilda was, 
who, though unseen, had heard every thing, and, 
foreseeing what the end might be, was now get- 
ting things ready. : 

**Be quick, Hilda!” she gasped. ‘‘ Papa is 
dying! “Oh, be quick—be quick! Let me save 
him!” 
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She literally tore off the dress.that she had on, 
and in less than five minutes she was dressed. 
She would not stop for Hilda to'arrange her 
wreath, and was rushing down stairs without her 
veil, when the ayah ran after her with it. 

“You are leaving your luck, Missy darling,” 
said she. ' 

‘** Ay—that I am,” said Zillah, bitterly. 

‘* But you will put it on, Missy,” pleaded the 
ayah. ‘Sahib has talked so much about 


Zillah stopped. The ayah threw it over her, 
and enveloped her in its soft folds. 

‘Tt was your mother’s veil, Missy,” she add- 
ed. ‘Give me a kiss for her sake before you 


go. 
Zillah flung her arms around the old woman’s 


eck. 

‘*Hush, hush!” she said. ‘*‘Do not make me 
give way again, or I can never do it.” 

At the foot of the stairs Guy was waiting, and 
they entered the room solemnly together—these 
two victims—each summoning up all that Honor 
and Duty might supply to assist in what each 
felt to be a sacrifice of all life and happiness. 
But to Zillah the sacrifice was worse, the task 
was harder, and the ordeal more dreadful. For 
it was her father, not Guy’s, who lay there, with 
a face that already seemed to have the touch of 
death ; it was she who felt to its fullest extent 
the ghastliness of this hideous mockery. 

But the General, whose eyes were turned ea- 
gerly toward the door, found in this scene no- 
thing but joy. In his frenzy he regarded them 
as blessed and happy, and felt this to be the full 
realization of his highest hopes. 

* Ah!” he said, with a long gasp; ‘‘ here she 
is at last. Let us begin at once.” 

So the little group formed itself around the 
bed, the ayah and Hilda being present in the 
back-ground. 

In a low voice the clergyman began the mar- 








“THE CLERGYMAN BEGAN THE MARRIAGE SERVICE.” 





riage service. Far more solemn and impressive 
did it sound now than when heard under circum- 
stances of gayety and splendor ; and as the words 
sank into Guy’s soul, he reproached himself more 
than ever for never having considered the mean- 
ing of the act to which he had so thoughtlessly 
pledged himself. 

The General had now grown calm, He lay 
perfectly motionless, gazing wistfully at his 
daughter's face. So quiet was he, and so fixed 
was his gaze, that they thought he had sunk into 
some abstracted fit; but when the clergyman, 
with some hesitation, asked the question, 

‘*Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” the General instantly responded, in 
a firm voice, ‘‘I do.” Then reaching forth, he 
took Zillah’s hand, and instead of giving it to 
the clergyman, he himself placed it within Guy’s, 
and for a moment held both hands in his, while 
‘he seemed to be praying for a blessing to rest on 
their union. : 

The service proceeded. Solemnly the priest 
uttered the warning: ‘‘ Those whom God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” Sol- 
emnly, too, he pronounced the benediction— 
‘* May ye so live together in this life that in the 
world to come ye shall have life everlasting.” 

And_so, for better or worse, Guy Molyneux 
and Zillah Pomeroy rose up—man and wife ! 

After the marriage ceremony was over the 


clergyman administered the Holy Communion— , 


all who were present partaking with the General ; 
and solemn indeed was the thought that filled the 
mind of each, that ere long, perhaps, one of their 
number might be—not figuratively, but literally 
—‘‘ with angels and archangels, and all the com- 
pany of heaven.” 

After this was all over the Doctor gave the 
General a soothing draught. He was quite calm 
now ; he took it without objection; and it had 
the effect of throwing him soon into a quiet sleep. 

The clergyman and the lawyer now departed ; 





Zillah’s manner at once chilled all the warm 
feelings of pity and. generosity which Guy had 
begun to feel. Her question also was an embar- 
rassing one. He had hoped that the explanation 
might come later, and from his father. It was 
an awkward one for him to make. But Zillah 
was looking at him impatiently. 

**Surely,” she continued in a stern voice as 
she noticed his hesitation, ‘‘that is a question 
which I have a right to ask.” 

‘* Of course,” said Guy, hastily. ‘‘I will tell 
you, It was because more than half your for- 
tune was taken to pay off the debt on Chetwynde 
Castle.” ta 

A deep, angry, crimson flush passed over Zil- 
lah’s face. 

‘*So that is the reason why I have been sold ?” 
she cried, impetuously. ‘* Well, Sir, your ma- 
neeuvring has succeeded nobly. Let me con- 
gratulate you. You have taken in a guileless 
old man, anda young girl.” 

Guy looked at her for a moment in fierce in- 
dignation. But with a great effort he subdued 
it, and answered, as calmly as possible; 

**You do not, know either my father or my- 
self, or you would be convinced that such lan- 
guage could not apply to either of us. The pro- 
posal originally emanated entirely from General 
Pomeroy.” 

‘* Ah?” said Zilla, fiercely. ‘“‘But you were 
base enough to take advantage of his generosity 
and his love for his old friend. Oh!” she cried, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ that is what I feel, that he 
could sacrifice me, who.loved him so, for your 
sakes. I honestly believed once that it was his 
anxiety to find me a protector.” 

Guy’s face had grown very pale. 

**And so it was,” he said, in a voice which 
was deep and tremulous from his strong effort at 
self-control. ‘‘ He trusted my father, and trusted 
me, and wished to protect you from unprinci- 
pled fortune-hunters.” 





‘* Fortune - hunters !” 
cried Zillah; her face 
flushed, and with accents 
of indescribable scorn, 
**Good Heavens! What 
are you if you are not this 
very thing? Oh, how I 
hate you! how I hate 
you!” 

Guy looked at her, and 
for a moment was on the 
point of answering her in 
the same fashion, and 
pouring out all his scorn 
and contempt. But again 
he restrained himself. 

“You are excited,” 
he said, coolly. ‘*One 
of these days you will 
find out your mistake. 
You will learn, as you 
grow older, that the name 
of Chetwynde can not be 
coupled with charges like 
these. In the mean time 
allow me to advise you 
not to be quite so free 
in your language when 
you are addressing hon- 
orable gentlemen; and 
to suggest that your fa- 
ther, who loved you bet- 
ter than any one in the 
world, may possibly have 
had some cause for the 
confidence which he felt 
in us.” 

There wasa coolnessin 
Guy’s tone which showed 
that he did not think it 
worth while to be angry 
with her, or to resent her 
insults. But Zillah did 
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and the Doctor, motioning to Guy and Zillah to 
leave the room, took his place, with an anxious 
countenance, by the General’s bedside. The hus- 
band and wife went into the adjoining room, from 
which they could hear the deep breathing of the 
sick man. 

It was an awkward moment. Guy had to de- 
part inashort time. ‘That sullen stolid girl who 
now sat before him, black and gloomy as a thun- 
der-cloud, was is wife. He was going away, 
perhaps forever. He did not know exactly how 
to treat her; whether with indifference as a will- 
ful child, or compassionate attention as one deep- 
ly afflicted. On the whole he felt deeply for her, 
in spite of his own forebodings of his future; and 
so he followed the more generous dictates of his 
heart. Her utter loneliness, and the thought that 
her father might soon be taken away, touched 
him deeply; and this feeling was evident in his 
whole manner as he spoke. 

‘* Zillah,” said he, ‘‘ our regiment sails for In- 
dia several days sooner than I first expected, and 
it is necessary for me to leave in a short time. 
You, of course, are to remain with your father, 
and I hope that he may soon be restored to you. 
Let me assure you that this whole scene has been, 
under the circumstances, most'painful, for your 
sake, for I have felt keenly that I was the inno- 
cent cause of great sorrow to you.” 

He spoke to her calmly, and as a father would 
to a child, and at the same time reached out his 
hand to take hers. She snatched it away quickly. 

‘Captain Molyneux,” said she, coldly, ‘I 
married you solely to please my father, and be- 
cause he was not in a state to have his wishes 
opposed. It was a sacrifice of myself, and a 
bitter one. As to you, I put no trust in you, and 
take no interest whatever in your plans. But 
there is one thing which I wish you to tell me. 
What did papa mean by saying to the Doctor, 
that if I did not marry you I should lose one 
half of my fortune ?” 


not notice this. She 
went on as before: 

‘¢There is one thing which I will never for- 

ve.” 

‘*Indeed? Well, your forgiveness is so very 
important that I should like to know what it is 
that prevents me from gaining it.” 

’ ‘*'The way in which I have been deceived!” 
burst forth Zillah, fiercely. ‘‘ If papa had wished 
to give you half of his money, or all of it, I should 
not-have cared a bit. I do not care for that at 
all. . But why did nobody tell me the truth? 
Why was I told that it was out of regard to me 
that this horror, this frightful mockery of mar- 
riage was forced upon me, while my heart was 
breaking with anxiety about my father ; when to 
you I was only a necessary evil, without which 
you could not hope to get my father’s. money ; 
and the only good I can possibly have is the fu- 
ture privilege of living in a place whose very name 
I loathe, with the man who has cheated me, and 
whom all my life’ I shall hate and abhor? Now 
go! and I pray God I may never see you 
again.” Gat : 

* With these words, and without waiting for a 
reply, she left the room, leaving Guy in a state 
of mind by no means enviable. 

He stood staring after her. ‘* And that thing 
is mine for life!” he thought; ‘‘that she-devil! 
utterly destitute of sense and of reason! Oh, 
Chetwynde, Chetwynde! you have cost me dear. 
See you again, my fiend of a wife! I hope not. 
No, ‘never while I live. Some of these days I'll 
give you back your sixty thousand with interest. 
And you, why you may go to the devil forever!” 

Half an hour afterward Guy was seated in the 
dog-cart bowling to the station as fast as two 
thorough-breds could take him; every moment 
congratulating himself on the increasing distance 
which was separating him from his bride of an 
hour. 

The Doctor watched all that night. On the 
following morning the General was senseless. 





| On the next day he died. 
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Point Lace Barbe, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turis barbe is worked with narrow white braid and thread. Fig. 2 shows 
a section of the barbe in full size, and gives the width of the braid and the 
different lace stitches. For the manner of working point lace embroidery 
see Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1I., No. 11. The design of Fig. 2 
may be continued from Fig. 1, which shows the whole barbe in reduced 
size. The original is twenty-eight inches long, but it may be made of any 
length by increasing the number of design figures in the middle part. The 
illustrations on page 296 show the barbe arranged in different styles on the 
head. It may also be used as a 
cravat. 


Curtain Band of White 
Cord and Tatting Cotton, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis curtain band consists of 
large and small cord rosettes, 
which are worked, in the manner 
shown by the illustration, in but- 
ton-hole stitches of coarse tatting 
cotton, and are ed 
on the sides with loops 
and bows of cord, 
which are also worked 
in tatting cotton, and 
finished on the bottom 
with crocheted fringe 
of the same. Fig. 1 
shows half the curtain 
band in reduced size, 
while Fig. 2 shows the 
middle part in full 
size. For making the 
band, which is four- 
teen inches long, draw 
the given design on 
stiff paper or paste- 
board, and arrange the 
cord for the rosettes 
by making loops as 
shown by Fig. 2. Aft- « 
er the last loop sew the 
ends of the cord to- 
44 gether. Fig. 1 shows 

that the size of the ro- 
settes is gradually de- 
creased toward the. 
} ends of the band. In 

: ; the centre of a rosette 
Fig. 2.—Mippz Section or Curtain fasten each loop with 
Banp oF Wuite Corp AnD TATTING two button-hole stitch- 

Corron.—Futt Size. es of coarse tatting 
cotton, and work the 
outer edges of each 
loop with ten button- 
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Fig. 1.—Hatr or Curtain Banp or 
WuitE Corp anv Tattine Corton. 


hole stitches, by means of which they are joined (see Fig. 2). Then work 
the edge from Figs. 1 and 2 by laying on the cord in loops and working 
it in button-hole stitches, and at the same time fastening to the loops of 
the rosette, as shown by Fig. 2. For the fringe on the bottom take a 
loop out of each button-hole stitch, crochet one chain and draw it out 
about three inches long, taking care to make all the loops the same length; 
this will be made easier. by always retaining three or four of the last 
worked loops on the needle. After completing the fringe cut the loops. 


Point Lace and Tatted Curtain Band, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus curtain band, of which Fig. 1 shows half in reduced size and 
Fig. 2 the middle in full size, 
is made with cotton braid and 
coarse white twisted crochet 
cotton, in point lace. In the 
middle and on the outer edge 
set tatted rings, and on the 
under edge a fringe of tatted 
rings. For making the band, 
which is fourteen inches long 
without the loop on each end, 
draw the design on stiff paper, 
and sew on the braid and the 









































































Fig. 2.—Enp or Point Lace Barse. 
Foi. Sizz.—[See Page 296.] 





NEEDLE-CUSHION IN THE FORM OF A 
Srar.—Futt Size. 
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loops on the ends. Join the rows of braid with cross seam, and finish the 
free edges of the two middle braids with button-hole stitches, at the same 
time joining them where the scallops of the design come together. In the 
middle of each free space between every two opposite scallops of the band 
work a thread cross in the manner of a wheel, and sew on that a tatted rosette. 
Each of the five middle rosettes are worked with coarse tatting cotton as fol- 
lows: Make the middle ring of 1 ds. (double stitch), seven times alternately 
1 p., 2 ds., then 1 p., 1 ds., and fasten to the following p. of this ring and 
work > after a fifth of an inch space of thread a ring composed of seven times 
alternately 1 ds., 1 p. a third of an inch long, then again 1 ds.; after a fifth 
of an inch space of thread fasten 
to the next p. of the first worked 
middle ring, and repeat seven times 
from >, fastening to the first p. of 
the middle ring at the beginning 
and end of the round. The back 
of the tatted ring must form the 
outside. The remaining four ro- 
settes are worked similarly but 
smaller (see Fig. 1). ‘Then finish 
the edges with a border made of 
connected tatted rings, 
which are worked like 
the outer rings of the ro- 
sette, but always after 
two-fifths of an inch 
space of thread. For the 
fringe which is sewed on 
the bottom of the curtain 
band, work, after every 
two inches and a half 
space of thread, a ring 
composed of 1 ds., five 
times alternately 1 p. a 
third of an inch long, 1 ds. 
Then crochet on the con- 
necting thread between 
every two rings a slip 
stitch, which must come 
exactly in the middle of 
each thread ; and, lastly, 
work at about a fifth of 
an inch distance from the 
edge so formed a round 
of slip stitches, fastening 
a thread of the fringe 
with cach stitch. Sew 
the braid together in its 
fall width to form the 
loops on each end of the 
curtain band. 


Needle-Cushion. 
Tus needle - cushion, 
which simulates the star 


Fig. 2.—Mippix Section or Port 
LacE AND JatreD CURTAIN Banp. 
Fou. Size. 










Fig. 1.—Hatr or Porxt Lace anp 
Tatrep Curtain Banp. 


of an order or decoration, may be used for the work-basket, or can be 
hung on the wall. The original is of pasteboard covered with gray silk 
embroidered with dark gray silk twist, and furnished wiih a little raised 
cushion in the middle. For making, first cut the pasteboard in the shape 
shown by the illustration, and paste on this a cushion made of wadding and 
silk, after which work the embroidery on a piece of material of the requisite 
size, cut it out along the inner corded edge, and overseam the embroidered 
part over the pasteboard foundation with a silk lining. The inner corded 
edge must edge the cushion, and the outer edge must be finished with fine 
silk cord. Furnish it with a little brass ring for hanging up, as is shown 
by the illustration. 


Borders in Point Lace 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

TueEseE borders are especially 
designed for trimming handker- 
chiefs, though they may also be 
used for covers, cushion covers, 
etc. The illustrations show how 
to continue the design figures. 
For the manner of working 
point lace embroidery see Sup- 
plement to Harper’s Bazar, 
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Vol. IIL, No. 11. Join the border with the 
edge of the handkerchief by means of fine but- 
ton-hole stitches, and cut away the surplus ma- 
terial on the wrong side. 





70 FLORENOE, ON HER FIFTEENTH 
BIRTHDAY. 


WITH A PAIR OF PRETTY ELAGTIO GARTERS, MADE BY 
HANDS WHIOH HAD DANDLED HER WHEN A BABY. 


Then she shut those orbs again, 
And concluded to lie quiet— 
Bustling world! She wouid not try it! 
Great big women! Great big men! 
They might run around and shout, 
Only count the baby out! 


So, for many a bleak spring day, 
Many a soft long day of summer, 
She—the family’s latest comer— 

On her mother’s bosom lay, 
While her little legs grew stout 
With no use but kicking out. 


This, the baby’s chief enjoyment, 


Little guessing what employment 
In the world for legs is ready— 
For all sorts—both frail and steady! 
But, one day, the baby peeping 
From her muslin sanctuary, 
Thought, “It don't look awfal—very— 
What if I should try it, creeping 
On the carpet just a tiny 
Way toward that spot so shiny?” 
Sargent, in a rhyming novel, 
Published lately, hath not spared 
Words to laud “‘The Woman who Dared,” 
But in palace or in hovel 
Where is daring, grand and steep, 
Like the baby’s earliest creep? 
So, “the girl who dared” began, 
On her soft, uncallonsed knees, 
An advance by slow 
Toward her unknown fellow-man— 
(Dreaming nothing of a day 
When he might approach that way !) 


Creep, mouse, creep! A little longer 
And the vigorous nature begs 
For still sturdier use of legs 
As those rosy pins grow stronger. 
Joy o'erbrims the mother's cup— 
Look! The baby’s standing up! 
Now—as if while we are talking— 
(Ah! Time's legs than ours are faster !)— 
She has learned without a master 
That neglected Fine Art—walking ! 
See how proud she draws her breath 
Of what bores us half to death ! 
Not for her the stage—the car— 
Her whom only resting tires— 
She such help as this desires 
No more than a glancing star: 
Only stars exult, and suns, 
Like the baby when she runs/ 
The delicious topmost s 
Of Life's goblet she is tasting; 
Naught she knows of spilling—wasting— 
Not a speck i’ the nectar darkles— 
Only we, who've reached the dregs— 
Grown up people—lose our legs! 
Years and years as she grows taller 
Are those legs her pride and joy! 
Difference "twixt girl and boy 
Ne'er to think on did befall her: 
Runs she! Jwmps she! Father Time 
Growls not yet “’Tis rude to climb!” 


Halcyon morning! All too fleet 
Noontide comes and binds her tresses, 
Whispering, as she dons long dresses, 
“* Ladies, dear, have only feet, 
And Propriety's utmost rim’s 
Reached when you lay claim to limbs.” 


Never mind, my sweetest Florry, 
Th ugh your walk grows more demure 
There is too much grief to cure; 
This old world's too sick and sorry, 
For your sunlight to stop glancing 
Where a heart can be set dancing! 


Legs or limbs—whate'er we style them— 
They shall bear you here and there, 
Gladdening the eyes of Care 

With a love that shall beguile them 

Of their tears, and make yourself 
Glad as when a baby elf. 


All you knew of use for members 
Then by you unnamed at all 
Was to kick them, plump and small, 
Out, as your mamma remembers, 
At the world where now you fling 
Sunshine from your fifteenth spring. 


So—to gird them for their duty, 
And to bear their mistress round, 
Or to stand a sturdier ground 
Where Truth bids them stand, or Beauty— 
I these circlets bring. Ye martyrs 
Of propriety—yes, they’re garters ! 
Love is free, I know, but you 
Will not grudge it though they bind you, 
For I give them to remind you, 
By their soft, elastic blue, 
How my love goes every where 
With you, like them and the air. 
Fitz Hvexu Luptow. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grau or THE Pexriop.—We had supposed that even a 
girl of the period knew that Tennyson did not write 
* Pickwick.” Since you have not arrived at this knowl- 
eclge, we think that you had much better give your at- 
tention to the literature of the times than to beauti- 
fying your complexion by means of arsenic, and risk- 
ing your life in the experiment.—As to your other 
question, we would say, once for all, that we do not 
undertake to read character from the handwriting or 
to criticise the chirography of thousands of correspond- 
ents, and that questions on this subject will henceforth 
receive no attention. 

A Sussonisrr.—We do not know the author of the 
lines you quote. 





Errie.—We regret that our ignorance of the squirrel 


lished by Harper & Brothers, sums up all the instruc- 
tions which we are disposed to give about cosmetics. 
—Robert Browning is still living, and is in England 
we believe. He bas published several poems within 
a few years.—We know of no biography of Mrs. 
Browning, except the short memoir prefixed to a 
volume of her poems published shortly after her 
death, Her son is living. We do not know his 
name. 

Coraurz B, H.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
will answer your questions much more fully and sat- 
isfactorily than we could possibly find space to do. 

Fon anv Fro1sc.—We really can not tell you how 
to earn money enough to take you to the White 
Mountains, though we lose thereby the promised re- 
ward of “ta school-girl’s glowing description of the 
trip"—a ioss which can be borne with considerable 
equanimity by ourselves and our readers. 

Erra.—MSS. are only subject to the ordinary news- 
paper postage, provided they are left open at the ends 
and marked Author's MSS. 

Tat.—It would certainly be proper for you to bow 
to a gentleman whom you have known for several 
years, and been in the habit of meeting at friends’ 
houses, whether you have ever been formally intro- 
duced to him or not. Under such circumstances an 
acquaintance is presupposed. 

E. B.—As a general rule an introduction is only fol- 
lowed by a bow, unless there are some special reasons 
for unusual cordiality. A gentleman has no right to 
take a lady's hand till it ie offered. A lady gives 
her hand to a gentleman, but does not shake his in 
return. Young ladies only bow to unmarried men. 
Foreigners rarely shake hands, and then only with in- 
timate friends. 

Perpiexen.—The flower in the design you mention 
is a lily. 

J. R.—Apply to any type-founder, and a circular, 
showing styles of type and prices per pound, will be 
forwarded. 

Symnotism.—The following are the significations of 
some of the colors; but cerise is quite a modern one, 
and we do not think has been symbolized any more 
thaneawde Nil or groseille: “Blue,” fidelity, loyalty, and 
good reputation, ‘* Yellow,” inconstancy and jealousy; 
“Green,” hope, joy, youth, and spring; ‘‘ White,” 
purity, hope, truth, and innocence; “Black,” evil, 
falsehood, anderror. In blazonry, however, its mean- 
ing is very different—prudence, wisdom, constancy in 
adversity, and love. “Orange,” dissimulation and 
hypocrisy ; “‘ Brown, or dead leaf,” in Christian sym- 
bolism, is the type of spiritual death. Pink is love; 
mauve, respect; gray, prudishness; violet, patience 
and suffering. 

Eme.ine.—The ‘‘ Bazar Book of Decorum” is now 
ready, and will be sent by mail on the receipt of one 
dollar. 


M. M. S.—Cut your long skirt the proper length for 
walking, and narrow the two side gores. The width 
of the short skirt should be three yards and a half. 
—Make the brown silk with a slight train, a short 
basque and sabot sleeves, trimmed with passemen- 
terie and fringe.—Conant's Binders cost $1 50. 

Harrie 8.—Make your black cloth wrap a casaque 
with flowing sleeves. Gros grain folds and fringe 
trimming.—Brocade and plaid silks are said to be 
coming into fashion, but are seldom worn now.— 
Get a black tulle bonnet or a black braid with tea- 
roses. 

G. 8.—Bazar No, 7, Vol. ITT., contains a stylish over- 
skirt pattern, and No. 13, Vol. III., gives instructions 
for looping trained skirts. 

N. C. R.—Miss Marwedel’s School is at Brentwood 
Station, Long Island, and is reached by the Long Is)- 
and Railroad. It is now open for the reception of 
pupils. 

Neztt.—You do not need a pattern for the simple 
yoked muslin dress for your child. Fit a high-necked 
yoke and put as much fullness and length in the waist 
and skirt as will look well.—For trimming your skirt 
see New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. III. 
Narrow flat pleatings of white cambric, or else white 
guipure edging with bias bands of your buff piqné, are 
more stylish trimmings than the blue contrast you 
mention. 

Bevutan.—Your idea of the waist and peplum is 
good. Trim with pleated satin ruche and fringe.— 
Make your percale a short gored skirt and belted 
basque. Trim with bias bands piped with white 
cambric.— Heavy corded sash ribbon costs from $2 
to $3 a yard. 

L, M. N.—A black hat trimmed with a black gros 
grain scarf and a spray of mignonnette is bandsomest 
with a green traveling suit.—Put three wide box- 
pleated ruffles on your Swiss skirts.—When a gen- 
tleman calls to take a lady out, he should propose to 
start. 

Mrnniz.—Handkerchief rings are not generally used 
on the street.—Dresses are cut low at the throat.— 
Turbans will be worn trimmed with folds or puffs of 
crape, the ends hanging behind and fringed.—See 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. IIl., for directions about dresses. 

Fat, Fair, anp Forty.—Wear a separate skirt of 
black silk beneath your grenadine skirt. Make the 
waist a tight-fitting basque of grenadine lined with 
strong black silk, without any other lining.—Ca- 
saques trimmed with fringe, flat pleatings, folds, 
heart-shaped necks, close basque, and sabot sleeves, 
become stout ladies. 

Rora.—A single skirt trimmed with overlapping 
folds and a Metternich mantle is a good suit for a 
lady of forty-five—Wait for the next Supplement 
for paletot pattern for a young lady.—Put folds or 
white cotton fringe on the English jacket and sin- 
gle skirt of your nankeen. 

Movrner.—Young widows may wear white crape 
or organdy collars or ruffs after the first year of 
mourning. Over-skirts are not objectionable.—White 
piqué, cambric, and muslin trimmed with white pleat- 
ings, and worn with black China crape sash and bows, 
are suitable for summer. 

Nanniz.—The next Supplement will contain pat- 
terns for a snit. About sixteen yards of alpaca will 
be required. Fiuting is not a stylish trimming. Use 
pleated ruffies and gros grain bands on alpaca. 

Curioso.—The legend of the forget-me-not is as 
follows: In his days of innocence Adam was one 
day giving names to the beauteous flowers in Eden, 
and, after passing each lovely blossom in review be- 
fore him, he contemplated them with delight, and 
sought the company of Eve to tell her that now all 
the sweet creation of flowers had a name. A sweet 
flower lifted up its pale blue eye, and said, ‘Alas! 
Adam, thou hast forgotten me.” Whereupon Adam 
stooped and picked a spray of blossoms, and, placing 
it in the hand of Eve, replied, ‘‘ Thou shalt be named 
* Forget-me-not.'” 





Azr Lover.—The Spring Exhibition of the Academy 
of Design is now open.—Our wants with respect to 
contributions are fully stated in our advertisements, 

A Sussoriser.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” will 
tell you how to treat freckles, and furnish a recipe for 
hair wash.—Arrange a young girl's hair in long plaits 
leoped back and forth. Plait the hair overnight to 
crimp it. 

Ametia.—The wide Spanish flounce is still in good 
style, and you need not alter your dress.—The buff 
silk trimming on your grenadine will answer for your 
suit, as buff and black are fashionable.—Cut your 
trained skirt short by the pattern to be given in 
next Supplement.—Skeleton wraps are not worn.— 
Misses wear tight short basques of piqué.—César is 
pronounced as if written Sazar.—Basques are more 
worn than ever.—Bazar No. 13, Vol. II1., contains pat- 
am for girls’ suits.—Use a stiff brush to remove dan- 

ruff. 

M. E. M.—Bazar Nos. 15 and 89 of Vol. II. contain 
many valuable patterns of infants' clothing. 

Hi. H. H.—Two skirts and a short paletot trimmed 
with cambric pleatings is the best design for Mar- 
seilles suits, as they answer for house and street.— 
Any store will send you the pearl-edged 
braid. From two to four bunches are used. 

CorREsPoNDENT.—A black cashmere Metternich, 
trimmed with pleated ruches of the same, would be 
a handsome carriage wrap for a middle-aged lady. If 
made at home of summer cashmere, sold at $2 50 a 
yard, it will be inexpensive. In the stores they are 
$25 or $30. 

Katiz B.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IIL 

8. K. G.—Consult Bazars Nos. 12 and 7 of Vol. IIL 
for illustrations of a court train. 

M. H.—As we do not know all the circumstances, 
you must depend on your own innate delicacy to de- 
cide the questions you ask.—White dresses made half- 
fitting basques, belted or not, and worn with demi- 
trained gored skirts are what you want. Black silk 
tunics will also be suitable. Flat pleatings of wash 
materials are stitched on near the top, the pleats are 
pressed, not sewed, the lower edge is hemmed and 
flowing. — Embroidered ruffles are scant; gathered 
ruffles are full enough to flute.—The peplum pattern 
is still stylish. 

F. G. P.—It is not impolite to look at your watch to 
see if it is time to conclude your call. It is not cus- 
tomary to furnish knives with pie, as a fork only is 
used in eating it.—What was your question about 
Niagara Falls? 

Mouu1z anp Neture.—The white dress for croquet 
must be gored and short. The sample will look best 
trimmed with black ruches or bands of silk.—We 
think “kissing games” in very exceptionable taste 
for young ladies and gentlemen. Your own delicacy 
ought to teach you to ayoid any thing that might be 
construed into undue familiarity.—The exchange of 
rings with an engaged gentleman would, in most cir- 
cumstances, be objectionable. 

Axroz Exisr.—Get fifteen yards of alpaca and make 
with two skirts and paletot, trimmed with box-pleated 
ruffles. 

G. G. G.—Dresses are pointed low at the throat and 
worn with white muslin or lace ruffs. Velvet ribbon 
is fastened closely around the neck, the ends hanging 
behind.—Friz your hair and wear over a mohair topsy 
in a net. 

Many Morsr.—A single skirt and belted basqne with 
scant pinked ruffles is the design for your silk snit.— 
Wear brown gloves and white hat with brown China 
crape scarf. Black kid boots. 

H. P.—Your idea about the plaid silk is very good, 
though the plaid sample is not stylish.—Changeable 
materials are not fashionable. 

Laz.—Your gray suit is still stylish.—Make your 
white organdy with a gored skirt and belted basque, 
heart-shaped neck, and Maria Theresa sleeves. Trim 
with box-pleated ruffles, and wear a sash of China 
crape, rose-color, blue, or green.—The checked silk 
should have a demi-train and close basque trimmed 
with pinked ruffles of blue silk.—A belted sacque and 
short gored skirt are prettiest for print dresses. 

Susre.—Dress patterns given in the Bazar are cut ac- 
cording to the plan taught in Bazar No. 36, Vol. I. 

Mrs. H.—Make your Mozambique with two skirts 
and a paletot, and trim with box-pleatings of the same 
bound with silk. 

Mrs. C. S. L.—A short gored dress of your silk sam- 
ple with an over-skirt of black silk, and two pleatings 
of black silk around the colored skirt, would be the 
best arrangement you can make. ‘The waist and 
sleeves will answer. Black silk sash.—Ecru is pro- 
nounced as if spelled a-krew; cretonne as if spelled 
cra-ton. 

Kirtrz.— Read answer to “School-girl."—Llama 
cloth is 75 cents a yard. : 

Mars. F. D. H.—Re-trim the old black silk skirt by 
putting a narrow gathered ruffle at bottom, and above 
this a wide flounce with a bias band and standing 
heading.—Get a new over-skirt and trim with your 
narrow ruffles. Five or six yards of muslin make a 
skirt.—Use over-skirt pattern in Bazar No. 7, Vol. III. 

Anna.—Get ideas for a suit from Bazar No. 18, Vol. 
III.—Roll your hair back over topsies to form two 
melon puffs behind, and wear a single wide plait 
between the puffs. . 

A Sussoriser.—Pleatings of white cambric are the 
best trimmings for piqué dresses.—Read about suits 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. III. Z 

Lvorr.—Read answer to “ Alice Elise.” 

Joun T.—You are right in the all-important matter. 

Sorntr.—A circular cape of piqué embroidered is 
pretty for your child. 

Bronettr.—We do not know Ouida’s real name, 
would not care to divulge it if we did, and can not 
recommend her books.—You can best select for your- 
self a outfit by reading the Bazar regularly. 

Inquirer.—Buffalo alpaca ranges in price from 75 
cents to $1 a yard; the glossy beaver mohair from 65 
cents to $1 50 a yard. 

Annr8.—Bazar No, 18, Vol. II1., will guide you about 
makiag your dresses.—A costume of shaded silk, pearl, 
gray, or écru, is handsome for summer.—A linen travel- 
ing dress is only suitable for short trips.—Make your 
white silk wedding-dress with a long train trimmed 
with tulle pleatings and puffs, short tunic of tulle, 
low-pointed corsage, and puffed sleeves. Orange 
blossoms on the sleeves, and trailing sprays for a 
sash.—Attendants stand in couples, a bridemaid and 
groomsman together. The hostess and the ushers in- 
troduce strangers.—It is not necessary to remove your 
gloves at the refreshment-table. 

Mazry.—Yonr sample did not reach us.—A band of 
silk or other material of dark solid color might be 
placed around your skirt to lengthen it, or you might 
put ruffles on cambric added to reach the right length. 

Country Scuoo.-Tracner.—Simple print and per- 
cale dresses made with belted basque and short ruffled 








or scalloped skirts are what you need for everyday 
dresses.—A w cloak and straw hat for the 
street.—Shaded gray or buff flama for your summer 
walking-suit.—Your sample of pepper-and-salt cotton 
will make up prettily in a suit trimmed with ruffles 
bound with a bright color. 

Rosa.—Nansook dresses for a girl of fonr years may 
be made by pattern No. 2, Bazar No. 16, Vol. I1I.— 
Yoked slips and Gabrielles are prettiest for a boy of 
one year.—Brown and white or blue plaid serge or 
poplin walking-coats with capes are the best traveling 
dresses for children. 

Mrs. E. J. K.—Cut your gray silk with heart-shaped 
neck, and fill in the opening with pleated tulle, edged 
with Valenciennes lace, and a chain of puffs of rose- 
colored Chinacrape. Cut off the sleeves at the elbow; 
add a silk ruffle with crape lining, and puffs and pleat- 
ings of white tulle inside. 

Harp Times.—To wear with your gray silk get black 
gros grain and make an over-skirt by pattern in Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. TII.—To make black grenadine, see New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. I1I.—Get a black 
straw or tulle hat with China crape scarf.—White 
cambric pleatings on piqué are the fashion.—Piqué 
suits have over-skirts of the same. ; 

Sonoot-e1exu.—Ecru llama cloth made with two skirts 
and a paletot trimmed with bands of dark brown silk 
would make a pretty suit for a girl of sixteen. 

S. A. W.—A. T. Stewart's silks are as cheap as any. 
—Materials for point lace will soon be in the market. 

Oxsxrsvs.—Food has more influence than any thing 
else on the plumpness of the body. The ‘Bazar Book 
of Decorum,” which is good authority on this subject, 
says that bread, butter, milk, sugar, potatoes, beer, and. 
all spirituous liquors are fattening. To reduce flesh, 
one should live in a warm, dry climate, avoid those 
articles of diet which are fat-producing, and eat those 
which are not, with a plentiful supply of acids; lead 
an active life, with brisk exercise both of body and 
mind; lie on a hard bed, and never remain on it long. 
To these may be added with advantage the frequent 
rubbing of the body with a rough towel or brush, an 
occasional laxative, alkaline, vapor, and sea baths, 
with occasional shampooing or kneading of the flesh. 

L. W.—Piqué suits will be greatly worn made with 
two skirts and a short loose paletot trimmed with flat 
pleatings of muslin, or else bands of embroidery. 





Mme. Demorest’s Spring ann. Summer Mammotu 
Buuuetin or Fasntons, with Book of Descriptions, 
plain, $100; elegantly colored, $2 00; or with 10 full- 
size Cut Patterns, 50 cents extra. The Book of De- 
scriptions and other valuable information for Dress- 
makers, alone, 15 cents, mailed free. Address Mur. 
Drmorest, 838 Broadway, N. ¥Y.—[Com.] 





Ar Gop Priors, the largest assortment in the city 
of Boots and Shoes for ladies, gentlemen, and children, 
at E. A. Brooxs’s. This is the 1 st house in the 
city. No. 575 Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan Ho- 
tel. Great reduction. Soiled shoes half price.—{Com.]} 





Copytne WueEn.—By the means of the newly-in- 


vented Copring Whee a may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eq 


y useful for cutting —- of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or 

themselves. For sale by Newsdealers eae: or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


———————————————EEEEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 
dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, use Perry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond St., 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, ee: and TAN, 


‘om the garments 





use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 


ared by Dr. 
by Druggists every where. 





BAD BOY.—Why? Did he inherit it? Is 

it from Original Sin? Was it from association 
with evil-disposed ee apeeogy Whatever the cause, it 
is well to know what are the developments of the 
person, on phrenological principles, that the best 
means may be adopted by which to correct, improve, 
and reform the boy. It is also well for adults. Ex- 
aminations daily. See May No. Purenonogtioar Jour- 
NAL, 30 cents. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


5 ,4?!*5 


when putting away your Furs and Winter Clothing, 








don’t fail in getting one of the 
PATENT CEDAR-LINED MOTH-PROOF BOXES, 


which are Lined with Spanish Cedar, and are the onl 
sure protection against MOTHS; are light, cheap, an 
durable. No lady should be withont them. 
For sale by Furriers, House-Furnishing and Fancy 
Stores, and also by the manufacturers, 
BINGHAM & VENTRES, 
114 Centre Street, N. Y. 


PRANG CHROMOS: 


Werxiy Buiierm.—‘“ Easter Morning,” “ Pom- 
ii,” “Whittier’s Birthplace.” ‘For sale in all Art 
Btores throughout the world. 








TAR-SPANGLED BANNER.—A large 
40-column paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted 
to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Non- 
sense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure of 
Swindling, Humbugs, &c. Only 75 cents a year, and 
a superb engraving, ‘‘ Evan eline,” 13¢ by 2. feet, 
gratis. 30,000 circulation. Money refunded to all who 
ask it, It is wide-awake, agg Ly ef it 
° cts. a year. mens ° 
goo 4 ASANNER.” Hinsdale, N. H. 


NIE DOUBLE - POINTED 
ee TAG OMS.—The have no heads to break 
off; never catch dresses ; never cut carpets 
or other fabrics; can again and 
and leave the floor in perfect condi- 
: 





Ae ee one by the trade cad 

le ‘or sale 

UBLE-POINTED TACK COMPANY, 
65 Chambers St., N. Y. 


THE JAPANESE CORN FILE 


Corns and Warts without pain. Price 25 cts. 
- be used by a child = ers. pe = 
all Drug and Shoe Stores. Trade supplied and sam- 
ples mailed on receipt of price by E. i. BERTRAM, 
General Agent, 34 Pine St., N. ¥. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
25 are 
OFFERING LARGE ADDITIONS 
to their very popular stock of 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
) at $1 75, $2, and $2 25 per yard. 
BEST QUALITY VELVETS, 
at $2 50 per yard. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
at $2 50 and $3 per yard. 


MOQUETTES AND AXMINSTERS, 
at $3 50 and $4 per yard. 





They are also offering a choice assortment of 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS, 
COCOA AND CANTON MATTINGS, 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC OILCLOTHS, 
&e., &., &., 
of the best quality and newest designs. 





Novelties in 
CARPETS IN ONE PIECE, WITH MEDALLIONS 
AND BORDERS, 
and also by the yard, 
Received by each and every Steamer. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TENTH 
STREETS. 





HITE GOODS, 
TABLE AND BED LINENS. 


DAMASKS, 
TOWELS, 
TOWELINGS, 
QUILTS, 
BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, &c., &., 
Full 20 to 80 per Cent. under Former Prices. 


All the Popular Makes of 
DOMESTICS 
Ar Package Prices. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
Broapway, Corner 19TH STREET. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER 


OF 


FINE RIBBONS, 
FANCY SASHES, 
LADIES’ TIES, 
BOWS, 
the importation of which we make 

A SPECIALTY. 


LADES & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
r INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” FOR $75. 





Would particularly 

call the attention of 
those doing a first-class 
country trade to these goods, 


















«$0 7 
2 Barrow Coats. -. 400 
2 Flannel Skirts. -- 600 
6 Linen Skirts... -- 750 
4 Night Dresses --.10 00 
Sli 12 00 
10 00 
- 800 
- 500 
- 315 
. 350 
450 
$75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Ontfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 

Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 

255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


T JACKSON’S, 


No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Bargains from Auction, Bombazines, Gold - Medal 
Tron- tame Grenadines, and Canvas-Mesh Grenadines 
in all widths, Parisiennes, Tamise Cloth, Creton Cloth, 
Crape Cloths, 6-4 Delaines, Challies, Cashmeres, Hen- 
rietta Cloth, Byzantine Cloth, Rich Black Gros-Grain 
Silks, from $1 25 per yard, Handsome Japanese Silks 
at $1 00, Pg ee (Buffalo Brand), Pure Mohair (Beaver 
Brand), a Splendid Quality of Alpacas at 50 cents per 
yard, other qualities equally cheap. 

A Full Line of Traveling Materials, all shades and 
textures, at Lower Prices than ever offered before or 
since the war. 100 pieces of Beautiful Materials, choice 
shades, 4-4 wide, at 50 cents per yard. 

N. B.—Bonnets and Suits ready made 
on short notice. " on 


ADIES’ 








GEM. —A combination of 


Price 25 cents, sent by return mail. Package of K 
JOHN B. ALDEN & CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 
or a HIN 

reliable. Knit 

very thing. AGENTS WANTED, “Cirentnr A mean 


FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
ACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 








TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Tue Roya Cuaert, so long and favorably known 
throughout Europe as the model system of dress cut- 
ting, is now offered for sale in the United States. The 
elegant-fitting dress which is produced by the Chart 
dup ana every thing hitherto known in the art of cut- 
ig, and for which the highest premiums have been 
awarded. It is the only system known to have found 
favor with the Court dressmakers in England, or to be 
oe by the bon-ton mantua-makers of Paris. 
e extraordinary virtues of the Royal Chart, and 
its celebrity through Europe in fitting bad as well as 
good forms, has been made the subject of special in- 
aa ey by the best authority on dressmaking in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Asa proot of 
excellence, they sell best where they are best known. 
As a guarantee, we offer any person buying a Chart 
from us double the price of time and material if, on 
first trial, they fail to make a perfect and beautiful 
fitting dress. — From Lo ‘aylor, New York: 
“The Royal Chart surpasses every system hitherto 
known for cutting and fitting Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses. The distinctive merits which have gained 
for it so much celebrity throughout Europe, the pat- 
ronage and entire confidence of the most eminent 
dressmakers, warrant us in offering it to our customers 
as a safe and reliable system to cut by, fitting any form 
with absolute certainty."—From Madame Ewer, 
No. 1 Clinton Place, New York: “Having thorough! 
tested the Royal Chart introduced by you, I wit 
leasure bear witness to its PRE-EMINENT EXCELLENCE. 
consider it not only 1vcoMPARABLY SUPERIOR to any 
other system hitherto introduced, but as a peRFEoT 
and INFALLIBLE GuipE for cutting and fitting Ladies’ 
and Children’s Dresses (which can not fail to fit when 
correctly measured), while it is so marvelously simple 
that a child ten years old can comprehend and use it 
at once.” 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. — Each Chart is 
stamped with the British Coat-of-Arms, bearing be- 
neath the signature of James MoCau1; and to this 
stamp and signature purchasers are earnestly request- 
ed to Pay ap oper attention. Without these, none 
can possib 3. be genuine. The Royal Chart is sold in 
Europe at One Pound Sterling. On receipt of $5, the 
Chart, with full directions for use, will be sent, at our 
risk and expense, to any address; or it may be sent 
C.O.D., at the expense of the purchaser. A liberal 
discount to Agents, Address JAMES McCALL, 
643 Broadway, New York. 


PAYNE’S IMPROVED, or THE COMMON-SENSE 


FRUIT PRESERVER! 








pose 
perfectly simple and easy 
s can in as many minutes 





yentor speaks a 
‘those represented i: th 
and Standard, are 7 oie 






ice of Preserv 35 
two pipes, $4; four pipes, $5; six pipes, $6. is 
arrange ments made with the trade and 


vassi For ulars, address 
& CHASE, 35 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


OOSEY’S ‘50-CENT" MUSIC.—Boosey’s Musical 
Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 10 to 20 Songs in each 
Book, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Price 50 cents 
each. 138. Twelve Songs by Arthur S. Sullivan and 
Molloy. 102. Eight Comic Songs. 64. Twenty Comic 
mgs. 90. Twenty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
Ireland, in Three ks. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
38. Twenty French Romances. 89. Twenty Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Songs. 98. Eight- 
een Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen Bishop's Songs. 
77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 
ratic Soprano Songs. 31. Ten Sonnambula Songs. 
36. Ten German Songs. 15. Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. 
18. Twelve Songs, Schubert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- 
zetti. 12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13. Twelve 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3. Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
2. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite Duets. 16. Twelve 
Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had of all Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. 


OOSEY'S ‘50-CENT" MUSIC. — Boosey's Mu- 
sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 
each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 
Book. 113. Schumann’s Album. 100. Schumann’s 
twenty-two pieces. 122. oe ae 109. Bee- 
thoven’s forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg's 
six Fantasies, 121. Sydney Smith's Pieces. 99. Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus and Momens' Musicales, 82. Bey- 
er’s twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. 85. Heller’s Promenades d'un Solitaire. 87. 
Leybach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten popules a. 80. 
Heller’s twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, complete in three Nos. 17. Mendels- 
sohn’s Musicto Midsummer Night’s Dream. 19. Brin- 
ley Richards and Osborne’s twelve pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi’s twenty-five Gems. 10. 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. Twelve Pag = 
pieces. Vincent Wallace’s Six Fantasies. c., &e. 
60 centseach Book. To be had ofall Book and Music 

sellers. o—— catalogue free. 
OOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
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CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 
\. CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


Ww want every one who has read Miss Alcott’s 
“Little Women” and “The Old-Fashioned 
Girl” to read. her first novel, 


MOODS. 


One chapter alone, ‘Tue GosneN Weppine” at a 
Farm-House, is worth the price of the book. 
With the author this is her favorite book. 
75 cents Paper, $1 25 Cloth, at all the bookstores, 








D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
W. nish Printing Ink for Harper's pod tt a 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 
novel but very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 
ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 


Articles, 
OW OPEN. 
. Novelties for 
THE arene SEASON, 
in 


FRENCH TRIMMINGS, 
(ECUMENICAL SATIN TRIMMINGS, 
CREPE DE CHENE FRINGES 
FEATHER AND QUILL FRINGES, 
MOSS TRIMMINGS IN ALL COLORS, 
CROCHET GIMP, —— AND LOOPS. 


Iso, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND RIBBONS, 
STRAW GOODS, LACES. 


CES, 
ILLUSIONS. CREPES 
SATINS, AND VELVETS. 
Fresh Arrivals by nearly eve 
POPULAR PRICES. 
FREDERICK LOESER, 
279 Furwon Steeet, Brooklyn, L. I. 


N. B.—Any of the above will be sent by ex- 
press, C.0.D., to parties resi ata distance, and the 
same care bestowed in selection as if they were pres- 
ent at our counter. 


NO LADY 


But what desires to have her Linen done up nicely on 
ironing day. “THE IRONER'S FRIEND ” will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious. The most critical judges _— 
nounce it perfection. This preparation gives to Linen 
a rich, snow-white, satin: fertehe and a look of newness 
to old linen which nothing else can do. It will not in- 
F ma the finest fabric. One package will last an or- 
inary-sized family One Year. 

Sent to any address, postpaid, upon the receipt of 
price, $1 00. 

Address 


MORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
29 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


40 00 SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World. The 

Magnetic Time Indicator, or ‘‘ Dollar 
Watch.” A prrrect gem—Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brass works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy's watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
ears ; superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
8 no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 
6500 sold in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT-RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 
please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
years. Over 16, Certificates on hand. Hi. D. 
OWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 


The New Books of the Spring, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1870. 
“The most popular Monthly in the world.—y. Y. 
Observer. 





Steamer. 

















TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Oxp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. pans 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samuen Smiizs, Au- 
thor of “The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Ameria B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘Barbara’s History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘*Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Tilus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. III. just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of * John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. ith Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. a 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
ANp ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joxun M‘Curtock, D.D., and Jamzs Srrone, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
One Thousand _— each. Vols. L, IL, and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 00. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of ithe Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Auexanper Winouett, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, ——- and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. mee 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON;; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, ag sie N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE T. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite o 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 

Mrs. Witt1aM Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 


CLOSE OF THE 40th VOLUME. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1870, 


ConreENtTs : 


OUR BARBARIAN BRETHREN. 

IxtustRations.—The North American Indian.— 
An Indian Petition.—Method ofcarrying Babies.— 
Floridian Women asking for Help.—Atatarho.— 
One Method of using the Mortar and Pestle.— 
Wampum Belt and Strings.—Indian Pipe-Bowl of 
Clay.—A Virginia Magician or Medicine Man.— 
Moccasins.—Head-Dress.—Totemic Signatures.— 
War-Clubs.—Tobacco-Pouch.—Arrow-Heads, full 
Size. — Quiver. — Ensign. — Necklace of Bears’ 
Claws.— Indian Symbols.—A baer dg se 
Method of Kindling Fire.—Floridian Widows 
scattering their Hair over their Husbands’ Graves. 

uthwestern Indians. 
A SONG. 
ALBERT DURER. 

I:.ustrations.—Albert Durer.—Rauch's Statue 
of Durer.— Durer’s House.— View from Durer's 
House.—-Durer’s Tomb. 

THE SPOTS IN THE SUN. 

IL.ustrations.— Smoking the Glass. — Helio- 
scope.—General Apes of the Spots.—The 
Planet Mercury.—Solar Spots.—Appearances in- 
dicating Cavities.—The Mottled Surface ; The Wil- 
low Leaves; The Luminous Bridges.—Granula- 
Sant meet as seen October 18, 1865.— Spot as 
seen October 14, 1865.—Spot as seen October 16, 
1865.—Eclipse of 1860; Beginning of Totality.— 
Eclipse of 1860; End of Totality.—Eclipse of 1868 
as observed in East Indies. 


IN A COUNTRY STORE. 


ILLustrations.—The Country Store.—Aunt Eu- 
nice.—The Stranded Drummer-Boy.—Horace Ris- 
ley.—The Darwinist.—The Wayfarer.—The Butt 
of the Boys.—The Welcome Visitor.—‘‘Ob dear! 
what was it?” 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—VI. Dirtomario In- 
TRIGUES AND MILITARY ADVENTURES. 

ILLustRaTIons.—The Death Scene of the Empe- 
ror.—Map of Silesia.—The March into Silesia.— 
Attack upon Neisse. 

HANDSOME JOHN GATSIMER. 

THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. 

A HOUSE TO LET. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 
A BREACH OF PROMISE. 

CUBA AND THE OSTEND MANIFESTO. 
A WORD FOR GRANDFATHERS. 
“FAIS TON FAICT.” 

“ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR.” 
SECULAR AND SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 
OLD ENGLISH LAWYERS. 


ANTEROS. (Omitted from this Number, the Author 
ton)? Failed to furnish Copy in time for publica- 
ion. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


The May Number concludes the Fortieth Volume 
of Harrer’s Macazine. The Magazine contains 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter, 
and is more profusely illustrated, than any other 
oe —_ in America or Englan The 
unparalleled success of the Magazine is due to the 
popular character and variety of its contents; to 
the enterprise of the Publishers in securing for its 
pages, at any cost, the best literary contributions of 

nglish and American authors; to its richly-illus- 
trated articles of Travel and Exploration ; to its care- 
fully-prepared papers on Scientific and Historic sub- 
jects, and upon the Mechanical Improvements of the 
age; and to the variety and interest of its severa] Ed- 
itorial Departments. For the Editor's Scientific Rec- 
ord, the co-operation of members of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington has been secured. 

In the January Number was commenced the publica- 
tion, from the anthor’s manuscript, of ‘* Anteros,” a 
serial story, by the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” 


a 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harprr’s Macazine, One Year...... 
Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 

Harrer’s Macazinz, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maceazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazrnr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weruny and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
* both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanprr & Brorimrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harprr’s Pertopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole P: ; Half Page. 
$125 6 hm Page, $70—each ae ag or, for a pe 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


#2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To ts, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maoutne Witnovutr Money. 
For ee address 

THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 











New Edition. 30th Thousand. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 





and by mail on receipt of the re 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 





Cloth, $1 00. 


@92 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents, 
Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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FACETIZ. 


A wew View or 1t.—The 


ON A LEG OF MUTTON. 
















Why. is a leg of mut 
being roasted like loan # 
?—Because it’s be- 





its month has always been 
explained to mean ‘ Eter- 
nity.” We should think 


fore the fire. 
it ical of “ Life” rather, When is 2 leg.of 
as indicating a continual g of mutton 
effort to both ends like venison ?—When it’s 


ar. 
When is a leg of mutto; 
like an intoxteated per. 


son ?—When it’s cut. 


TRUTH STRANGER 
THAN FICTION. 
Lavy (to mother). “‘ And Z ‘ : #2 
what. can your daughter bi : 7. MIM 
do?” Va SOMALI 


IAA 
Morne. . Of! my girl's a 

very learned for a servan Ly ) , fo = => 

She can play on the con- hy) RR $ Ze 

certina and read novels to } e 

you all day 7. 

Lavy. “Ah! but that is 
not what I want. I’m 
afraid she won't suit me.” 

Morner (as a cl I 
“Well, whoever takes her 
will have to take me too, 
as we couldn't a-bear to 





Witn a Dirrerenor.— 
qonn een have & part- 
ng, old ditto a departin 
in their hair. 4 - 

Why are our iron-clad: 
like unmarried ladies ?— 
Because they are open to 
an engagement. 

Sealine 

The best way to make a 
name is to have an aim, 
and hit it off. 

> 

























be separated.” Why may we conclude 
! that the wind is addicted 
SUPERIORITY oF ANCIENT to smoking ?—Because it 


blows a cloud.” 
oS 

A Wisconsin paper pub- 
lishes an appeal by a young 
lady for a situation as 
teacher, in which she says: 
“T was eddicated in one 
of our leading female sem- V 
inaries, and have my ser- 


Apourrzorurz.—That was 
a triumphant appeal of an 
Irishman, a lover of antig- 
uijty, who, in urging the su- 
pees of the old ‘archi- 

cture over the new, said, 
“Where will yon flud any 
modern building that has 
lasted so long as the an- 
















































































cient?” Andit is not such tifikates, and so feel it my ——— 
& bull as it looks. duty to teach somewheres, 
ciara” : = > — if Ng -_ fap me, a 
te and Jet me no 
A young married couple ears ey er oF pee pleeze rite a 10, 
in & Wisconsin town latel y Neng cial - and ile get redy at onct. Ladie 
began housekeeping, an : Lj) A Se ~ . A a ee a oe ny —>— --— 
the firet purchases of the z Z 3 LOE SNSN See. SS SSS SS aed _ What is the difference Fig. 
a of the family at bod = QQ . SS DSSS 5 EEN ce ~ fe i = a ering lover ror F 
village grocery were: five and a pedestrian excur- 4 
cents worth of wos, Ave GIRLISH CANDOR. sion One is a talking Irish | 
cents’ worth of salt, two Younc Mrs. Br dwellis the L i ith which her D ti a ji , wooer, the other a walk- 
cents’ worth of pepper, one were ohaet ad bmg | on uxuries with whic + Domestics are surrounded). ‘‘ Well, Bessie, and what does your Mother say? Isn’t she Pleased ing aa: 
cents worth of chewing- Bussiz (eager to report her Parent's Satisfaction). “Oh! yes, M’m; she says as ’ow the Place is better than ’avin’ me Runnin’ about the Streets.” —_->— 
gum, and twelve cents’ 
worth of soap. The Dill A little boy was relating 
amounted to aye i i ! ee ED ap : =— lie ae Con ae : a story he had heard one 


day. His ideas becoming 
confused in some way, he 
could find no words to ex- 
sayy his meaning; at last 

e said: ‘‘Well, I know 
enough big words, but I 


cents, which was paid by 
the young Benedict in spe- 
cie; and as he left the store 
he remarked to the clerk 
that “keeping house is 
cheaper than boarding.” 








y . - iii hi don't know where to put 
S =\ WGA, | \ i font i! them in.” 
‘ Why aes a sarees go: Wii) ‘ A ae Whig y in hy ’ \\ ee es 
ng wu esuvius presen } \ y .\\\ 
3 or the qveatene phe- |i SMinau SS AK f atl ag F \\\" j What soup would can- 
nomena in nature?—Be-_ iil | \ : : / My) »\\ \\ nibals prefer?—The broth 
cause the valley (valet) as- ts = / W) UY ZR of a boy. 
cends the mountain, — 
chieaiaiatiatinamrep What is the difference 
TOO OFTEN THE CASE. between a leaden image 
of the enemy of mankind 





Matron. “ But, my dear 

irl, you really ought to 

now something about 
cooking. What will you do 
when you get married?” 

Youne Lavy. “Oh, both- 
er! buy a cookery - book, 
of course.” 


anda flat piece of ground ? 
—The one is a Jead devil, 4 
the other a dead level. : 
ae ae 

Sunpay Toys.—A corre- 
spondent wishes to know 
whether any lady can rec- 
ommend any Sunday toys 
for very young children— 
fourteen months old. She 
finds Noah’s Ark is not 
safe, as they break off the 
limbs from the figures, and 

ut them in their mouths. 

tis perhaps a little diffi- 
cult to give an opinion on 
so important a question; 
indeed some flippant peo- 
ple would gay that such 
small folk don't know the 








A friend, the other day, 
called a thin oung lady a 
spare girl. There are sev- 
eral spare girls in most 
large unmarried families. 

a 

Tunes out or PLace.— 
A summersault in winter; 
an August personage in 
July; spring boots in an- 
tumn; mo(u)rning in the 


——— 


——— 
—=- 





evening. difference between Noah 
> and any of the animals he 


sheltered. But there is no 
doubt that great impres- 
sions may be made on 
children by the introduc- 
tion of Scripture toys and 
ames. A good effect might 
Ee produced if a sofa-cush- 
= : : ion; for instance, were laid 
————- . across the parlor doorway, 

“THE REASON WHY.” so that when the head of 


The young man who was 
“lonely since his mother 
died” is all rightnow. His 
father married the “head”, 
of a large party of girls, 
and they keep house for 
him, and give a party near- 
ly every night. 





in en = 

A stitch in Time may Younc Mistress. ‘Good. Gracious me, Margaret, don’t you see how Dirty the family came home he E4 
save nine—but he never your Feet are?” H ‘*Gran’ma, jend me your Specs!” might stumble overit: this = 
seems to be entirely sewn Maccie (just arrived). ‘Aw’ ye dunna thenk I’m goin’ to Roob the Soles | “What for?” would typify ‘‘ The Fall of = 
up. off my. New Shoon !” ; “For Half a Minute !” Man.” Or the children and = 


parents might get into a 
large empty bath, and then all the water-taps be turn- 
ed on: this would be a good illustration of ‘The 
Flood.” Again, with a water-jug, a lighted candle 
and a poker each, a few persons might get up a good 
imitation of Gideon’s assault on the Midianites. 
paces / more games might be. suggested, but these 
would be sufficient, at any rate, to begin with. 
pana iciaNGG: UL siee eh 


Hy. 


DISAGREFABLE AND ImpeRTINENT—Ruin staring a 
person in the face. 
ee 
What is the difference between a falling star and a 
fog — is missed in heaven, and the other mist on 
earth. - 








wenn ig 
Every card-player knows a good deal. 
er ee ee 





Tue Cup tHat Cuzers put nor InebRtaTEes — The 
butter-cup. 
we 
If a man makes'a beast of himself at dinner, does 
he become the lion of the party ? 
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WAITING FOR DINNER. 


Avoupnus (the Page). ‘ Please,’M! Cook's got Intosticated again; and she’ve hemptied the Capers into the Lobster-Sauce, and she’ve poured the: Soup down the te i 
Sink, and she’s a-settin’ on the Salmon, Mum!” (Panic, Five-Engines—and Warning ! Tuts 1s “ Coox. 


